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@ The New Universal Travelinc 


Head Planer manufactured by the 


Morton Manufacturing Company 


of Muskegon Heights, Michigan: 


depends upon the accurate 


Call a 


Specialist precision shafting of The Stee. 


Supply Company. 


The long screws: in the Traveling Head Planers, whick 

move the column on its bed and raise and lower the 

saddle on the column, are all made from Ground and Polishecs 
Steel Shafting which we furnished. The Morton Manufacturinc 
Company writes, ‘We use this material for all such screws and ir 
one instance it was necessary to make a continuous screw five 
inches in diameter by sixty-three feet long’’—another example o# 
our specialized service which meets the most exacting specifications# 


Steel may not be as plentiful as we would like but we can guaran 
tee our customers the best in accurate precision shafting on every: 
job which we handle. Write for FREE folder ‘‘Call A Specialist’’. 


*Also a complete inventory of Cold Finished Bars in rounds, 
squares, flats and hexagons. Drill rod in 3 and 12 foot lengths. 


THE STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
26 North Aberdeen Street Chicago 7, Illinois 


Telephone: MO nroe 6-4212 


endering of new plant now under construction for Yeomans Bros. Co. 


Clearing Advantages Result in Present Construction 
of Following Eight New Plants and Additions: 


em 


JOHN BAUMGARTH DETROIT STEEL 
“CO. 107,000 sq. ft. N. AVE. PRODUCTS CO. 24,000 sq. ft. N. AVE. 
BE SEN CO 119,000. sa. 100N. AVE: NASH MOTORS (commen 47,000. 00 Fe eettiaae 


3 YEOMANS BROS. CO. 92,000 sq. ft. N. AVE. 


Se 


“CHICAGO AERIAL 
_ SURVEY CO 35,000 sq. ft. N. AVE Sor LS a 
3 ECutepléted ; Rohe NG : & WIRE CORP. 109,000 sq. ft. 71st St. 


pe 


YELLOW TRANSIT CO. 30,000 sq. ft. 71st St. 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has 
five modern industrial districts in the 
Chicago Area; three adjoining its south- 
west border and two adjoining its 
northwest border. The company offers 
the services of a complete engineer- 
ing and construction department, 
architect and financing on either a 
purchase contract or long term lease; 
in short, every detail toward a com- 
pleted project. 


MODERN DISTRICTS 
FOR MODERN PLANTS 


For further details address inquiries 
to “Clearing Industrial District, Inc., 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3” 
or call Randolph 6-0135. 


Choice Sites Available 


oe 


4 


‘CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, INc. 


| FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


STATISTICS OF 


COMMER 


+ 


CHICAGO BUSINES: 


Oct. 1951 Sept. 1951 Oct. 1950 ))- 
= 5 4 
Building permits —.—------—------ : _ 837 vie 2 Fe, 
Cont een a as Ce rea $ 17,107,400 $ 19,990,434 § 054 
“fv Gath Penge feng ns eee eee 7,471 6,289 7] 
WV Ee ete oe Pr hecet Ev $ 6,471,077 $ 11,187,115 $7,739" 
Department store sales index. 244.2* 243.7 236 


$11.70 


(Federal Reserve Board) 

(Daily average 1935-39 = 100) 
Bank clearings 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 


$ 4,021,344,897 $ 3,411,011,516 $ 3,807,809,8% 


7] : serve District. $20,556,122,000 $18,480,539,000 $18,776,208,000 
Cr caeaentgieec ar __- $10,426,567,000 $ 9,194,095,000 $ 9,359,733,00 
(Federal Reserve Board) ; ; 
i st Stock Exchange transactions: 
See of shares ae io eo ere = 1,575,756 1,300,420 2,025,00 
W en you Market value of shares traded $ 45,790,987 $ 39,315,293 $ 53,399,22 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area 972,631 791,682 1,070,797 
Air express shipments, Chicago area. 63,254 52,931 60,79 
o to LG etherchtndise: catssus tees 21,290 17,851 93,79 
G Electric power production, kwh 1,239,915,000 1,103,594,000 1,153,696,00 
Industrial gas sales, therms_______- . 11,560,831 11,134,343 10,241,33 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago . 
si ity lines: 
Y le K paren en SAS EES 48,611,954 44,546,120 54,38 1,06 
Rapid transit division ——-________-__ 13,049,262 11,360,342 12,657 ,0( 
Postal veceiptsm= ee ee ep 11,428,786 $ 9,665,566 $ 10,067,1¢ 
‘ St 
e Tena: oe Sides ARI me SMT ae ie ot 220,349 213,861 174,44 
iy fl | n Departhirese2 ot eee 229,521 220,772 183,7¢ 
y y a Consumer Price Index (1935-39 = 100) 194.4} 192.8} 1800 
Livestock slaughtered under federal in- 
SPECtlOni get on et ee ee 584,500 425,891 567,86) 
Families on relief rolls: : 
| Cook. Count¥e. 32 eee 20,984 21,001 27,06 
ELS BN IT [= [ es) Other Illinois counties — 12,794 12,867 17,14 


*Preliminary figure. 
+Figures are on same basis as year ago. New indexes are 193.5 for October, 1951 an 
191.8 for September, 1951. 


JANUARY, 1952, TAX CALENDAR 


Date Due Returnable to 
1 Application for state motor vehicle licenses and city Secretary of State 
vehicle stickers now past due City Collector 
1 Renew city business licenses which expired Decem- 
ber 31, 1951 City Collector 
15 Final payment of 1951 estimated tax by individuals. 


Last day for filing amended or first estimate for 1951 
(or you may file a final 1951 return and pay the 
tax due) 


Collector of Internal) 
Revenue 


First-class rail with lower berth costs 
$95.50 round trip but United’s fare 15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- 
Y ’ 


ment for month of December 1951 

Quarterly return and payment (by depositary re- 
ceipts or cash) of income taxes withheld by employ- 
ers for last quarter of 1951 (Form 941); must be ac- 
companied by W-3 (annual reconciliation form); also 
triplicate copies of Form W-2a (withholding receipt) 
File Employer’s Application for Termination of Coy- 
erage report, for employers who did not have em- 
ployment experience in 1951 equal to 6 or more 
employes for 20 weeks. (Illinois Form UC-IC). Must 
be filed prior to February 1, 1952 

Illinois Unemployment ‘Compensation contribution 


Director of Revenue ¢ 


is only $83.80. Actually, you save 31 
even more—in meals, tips and other 
extras of surface transportation. Collector of Internal 
Revenue 


SAVE TIME, TOO! First-class DC-6 | 3! 
Mainliners make the trip in only 2 
hours, 50 minutes nonstop. Fastest 
rail time is 16 hours! And United 31 


Director, Dept. of 
Labor 


offers a choice of eight nonstop report and payment for fourth quarter of 1951 Director, Dept. of 
Aighie daily! (Forms UC-3 and UC-40) Labor 
§ COUN: 31 Federal Unemployment Compensation Tax for 1951. 


Direc ds nh include federal tax. This tax amounts to .3 of 1% of the 1951 taxabie Collector of Internal ! 


payroll. Tax may be paid quarterly. (Form 940) Revenue 
31 Federal Old Age Benefit Tax for last quarter of 
1951, return and payment. On_ first $3,600. (Form Collector of Internal ! 
UNITED AIR LINES ot retest esc for Collect 
| 31 Federal Bade Tax return and payment due for Collector of Internal ! 
Monroe and Wabash (Palmer House 31 eek Cale Saas 


Employers who withheld more than $100 of income 
and social security taxes during previous month pay 
amount withheld to 


or remittance may be made with quarterly return 
directly to 


Corner), Conrad Hilton Hotel Lobby and 


Midway Airport. Call FRanklin 2-4900 or AUR Or ed Oe aa 
Collector of Internal | 


Revenue 


an authorized travel agent. 
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The holiday season finds the av- 
erage businessman with many a 
weighty problem upon his shoulders 
—but nonetheless anxious to take 
time out for the ageless pleasures 
that come only at Yuletide. The 
editorial content of COMMERCE 
MaGaAzine this month reflects, in a 
way, this yearning for seasonal lev- 
ity despite the harsh realities of bus- 
iness life at the close of 1951. 

Taxes, for example! Roswell Ma- 
gill, president of The ‘Tax Founda- 
tion, resorts to superlatives in dis- 
cussing that subject (p. 13) under 
the title, “Taxes: We Are Courting 
Disaster!” —There is no limit to the 
expenditures a government bureau- 
crat can “justify” for his office, Mr- 
Magill declares, yet the nation 
stands on the very brink of fiscal 
ruin. There simply can be no fur- 
ther tax increases, he argues. In- 
stead, we must insist upon the most 
rigid economy the non-military gov- 
ernment bureaus have yet been 
asked ‘to observe. 

There’s nothing cheerful about 
government restrictions this Yule- 
tide season. But they are upon us 
and likely to intensify. Washington 
Correspondent Jack Robins discusses 
the upcoming program of compo- 
nent parts scheduling (p. 15) and 
on page 21 there begins an article 
on the importance of the Walsh- 
Healy Act to contractors to the gov- 
ernment. The new social security 
act, as it affects the self-employed, is: 
discussed on page 24. 

But, despite taxes and regula- 
tions, it is still Christmas and 
CoMMERCE takes the occasion to 
visit the wonderful world of the 
male-only gift shop. Betty Savesky, 
who wrote the article (p.. 16) has 
since been mumbling that this Yule- 
tide pampering of the male is mani- 
festly unfair to women. If we agreed 
—and we don’t—we would never 
consent to a change. There is also 
the question of “sociable drinking” 
over the holiday period, a subject 
that Georg Mann investigates (p. 
19) from the, ah, scientific view- 
point. 

Finally, though by no means least 
importantly, the staff of COMMERCE 
MAGAZINE extends to its readers the 
warmest wishes for a happy holiday 
season and a most successful new 
year. 


COMMER 


Gas is used exclusively in the kitchen of the new employes’ cafeteria at the Sunbeam 
Corporation, 5444 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago. 


ITH the distinction of being one of the nation’s 
leading manufacturers of quality products, the Sun- 
beam Corporation may also rightfully be proud of its new 


employes’ cafeteria, serving around 1000 meals of fine 
food each day at rock-bottom prices. 


Housed in a modern, fireproof building, the cafeteria 
is equipped with piped-in-music, washed air, up-to-date 
sprinkler system, and a soundproof ceiling. Gas is used 
exclusively for all food preparation, assuring flexibility, 


controllability and speed — important factors in cafeteria 
service. 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 
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™ Controlled Inflation! 


T THIS writing, negotiations between the steel 
# % industry and the United Steel Workers Union are 
‘about to begin for a new contract. The salient facts 


oo in the negotiations have been widely adver- 
ised. They can be summarized in four points: 


a 
4 1, The country cannot afford a steel strike. 


ee 2. Unless the wage freeze ceiling is broken the steel 
workers can only be granted an increase of slightly 
“less than five cents an hour. 


_ 8. The union has publicly made it very plain that 


- five cents is not nearly enough. 

- 4. The industry does not feel that it can grant a 
pay increase unless its price ceiling is raised. 

a It does not take a Sherlock Holmes to deduce from 
these facts that the wage stabilization board and the 
"price stabilization board will shortly have a problem 
- laid an their laps. And if the record of the last year 
_ means anything, their problem will not be to make 
_ the wage and price freezes stick. but to find a way 
around them. So we may expect a new formula that 
will become the pattern for a new round of wage and 
“price increases in 1952. Evidently this is the meaning 
of an interesting new term which is gaining currency 
~ — controlled inflation. Evidently it is also the mean- 
ng of the elaborate “stabilization” mechanism, com- 
plete with branch office organization which has been 


Beestablished in Washington. 


~ But controlled or otherwise, inflation is still a pain- 
ful means of expropriation to its legion of victims. 


q = What, No Peaks? 


~ @TUDENTS of the business cycle have what should 
S prove a highly interesting study subject in the case 
of Great Britain over the past six years. As all these 
students well know, the business cycle is regarded in 
left-wing circles as a capitalistic phenomenon that dis- 
appears entirely when the Socialists or Communists 
~ take over the economy and provide milk and honey 
z 


for everyone — year in and year out ad infinitum. But 
what in the world is happening to the business cycle 
in England? 

The United States Chamber of Commerce, after 
studying the English cyclical phenomenon, has arrived 
at the conclusion that the British have been getting all 
of the bottoms and none of the peaks of business cycles 
since the socialists took over that nation in 1945. The 
U. S. Chamber points out that England has been 
“plagued with recurring crises” during this peniod. 


| techs at aie 


“The first one was the balance of payments crisis of 
September, 1945, which came immediately after the 
war and the termination of lend-lease (it might also be 
added — less than two months after the election of the 
Labor government),” the U. S. Chamber notes. ‘This 
was solved by a Canadian and American loan to “tide 
Britain over” her postwar difficulties. But in 1947 
three more crises struck: a fuel crisis in the winter, a 
balance of payments crisis in the summer, and a budg- 
et crisis in the fall. That led to the Marshall Plan 
and a huge tax program in England. Then in 1949 
England staggered under still another balance-of-pay- 
ments crisis, followed by more Marshall Plan aid and 
devaluation of the pound from $4.03 to $2.80. 


Currently, of course, England is in the midst of one 
more crisis, which presumably may be solved by our 
new $7.4 billion foreign aid program. We shall hear 
more of this crisis, to be sure, when Mr. Churchill 
arrives on our shores later this month. 


If England then weathers this crisis, the U. S. Cham- 
ber calculates her next one is due — on the basis of the 
experience of the past six years —in about 1953. And 
still no peaks on the English business cycle! 


™ Thirty Days Hath Christmas 


HRISTMAS comes but once a year — only it lasts 
longer. Time was when Christmas was celebrated 
on December 25. With a little preliminary on Christ- 
mas eve, it was a one-day stand. But like everything 
else, it is getting bigger and better—and longer. Parties 
for the press now start in November and office parties 
— some of which seem of days duration —as much as 
two weeks before the twenty-fifth. 


From December 1 on, a poor, plodding salesman 
has no more than an even chance of finding a business 
man at his desk and by December 15 the odds are at 
least four to one against it. Even if the exec is found 
in his lair, the chances are good that he will be pre- 
occupied with his Christmas list or trying to cajole his 
secretary into doing some of his shopping for him. . 

All in all, the strain is terrific. It is so great that 
many of the more affluent have to take a winter vaca- 
tion shortly after the first of the year. The less afflu- 
ent can only take it a bit easy on the job. But 
strangely enough, when it is all toted up, a tremendous 
amount of business has been done and an extraordi- 
nary amount of kindliness and good will has been ex- 
pressed in the age-old —A Merry Christmas and A 
Happy New Year. 


WORLD TRADE 
PROMOTES 


at the 


iicag 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


MARCH 22 


to 
APRIL 6, 1952 


Plan now to exhibit at this gigantic 
fair in the heart of America's rich 
dollar market... attended in 1950 
by 25,000 buyers, exhibitors from 
44 nations. 

The Chicago International Trade 
Fair is a business show, designed to 
help increase your business. Regard- 
less of where you sell your products 
or your services, the Chicago Inter- 
national Trade Fair offers you one 
great opportunity to be in the only 
“horizontal trade show” that will be 
held in the United States in 1952. 

Thousands of company buyers, 
purchasing agents, importers, ex- 
port sales managers, technical en- 
gineers and actual consumers will 
be here, eager to see, examine, 
compare and buy! 

Don't miss your opportunity to 
participate in this marvel of modern 
merchandising. Write, cable, today 
for complete information. 


Col. John N. Gage (USA Ret), 
Executive Vice-President 
Chicago International Trade Fair, Inc. 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, USA 


e Steel Center On Move — While 
the nation’s new center of popula- 
tion in Illinois has been making 
headlines, another new geographi- 
cal center—of national steelmaking 
capacity —has been established by 
the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. As of last January, that indus- 
trially important point was one 
mile north of a town called Mt. 
Cory in Hancock County, Ohio. 
Significantly, the steel center is mov- 
ing slowly northward and westward, 
having travelled, according to the 
steel institute, exactly 13 miles in 
the last five years. 


e Farmers’ Helper—Foster D. Snell, 
Inc., the New York industrial re- 
search agency, does more than just 
keep tab on the quality of Lucky 
Strike cigarettes. The organization 
now reports that ultraviolet black 
light lamps are under test as lures 
to get night-flying moths of tobacco 
hornworms and European corn bor- 
ers into traps. If the idea works, 
the black lamps may become a vital 
asset to farmers who have lost many 
plantings to hornworms and corn 
borers. 


e Scrap Recovery Note —Scrap_ly- 
ing dormant in auto graveyards is 
being recovered by a unique and 
simple method, reports the Auto- 
mobile Manutacturers Association. 
A mobile crane drops a giant two- 
ton armor plate on old cars, leav- 
ing them in a blanket of scrap 
about a foot thick which can then 
be loaded on trucks and shipped to 
steel mills for subsequent shearing 
and furnace firing. The method is 
reported to make it possible for 
small junk dealers to move scrapped 
autos to mills economically. 


e New Research Tools—The Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards has 
added standard solutions of Phos- 
phorus 32 and Iodine 131 to its list 


of samples available to investigator} 
in physics, chemistry, medicine ana 
industry. The radioactive isotope¢ 
have been employed extensively fo 
the diagnosis and treatment 0 
brain surgery, leukemia and othe 
types of cancer, and are made availl 
able by the government agency ir 
flame-sealed sterilized glass am 
poules containing the active isotope 
and marked with the precise disin 
tegration rate per second from tha 
“zero date’”—that is, the moment tha 
isotopes were created by nuclean 
fission. 


e The Auto In Wartime — How ess 
sential is the automobile in all-oua 
war? The answer, according to Wil] 
fred Owen of Brookings Institution. 
is “very essential.” A survey he has 
conducted indicates that 30 to 31 
million of the 40 million passenger 
cars now in use must be kept in op> 
eration in the event of all-out war 
if we intend to provide services 
comparable to those maintaineds 
during the last war. Should it bet 
necessary to reduce the quality of 
transportation below that of the last 
war, he adds, “the absolute mini- 
mum level of ownership . . . with- 
out serious disruption to the econ- 
omy would be in the neighborhood! 
of 26 million cars.” 


e Time For Precautions — Thou- 
sands of lives could be saved in the 
next four months if more people 
took precautions to meet the in- 
creased hazards of winter life. In 
making this observation, the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance lists these big 
winter hazards: the neglected cold 
and acute respiratory disease, heart 
disease which accounts for 50,000 
more deaths from December through 
March than from July to October, 
and accidents —notably caused by 
burns, conflagrations, and gas poi- 
soning. Although automobile deaths 


(Continued on page 49) ‘ 
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ENRIC? 


RICH IN TRADITION 


On W. Randolph Street in the heart of the Loop proudly 
stands Henrici‘s —- Chicago’s most famous restaurant. 
The food, service and appointments of this renowned 
meeting place for Chicagoans are in keeping with the 
quality and high standards of hospitality first established 


by Phillip Henrici in 1868. 


| Here's What Makes Iron Fireman Like hundreds of other famous Iron Fireman users 


a Good Investment for YOU 


in Chicago, Henrici’s relies exclusively on Iron Fireman 
f 


Iron Fireman offers a complete and outstanding eA ; 
T line of automatic oil, coal and gas firing equip- firing equipment. They know that they can depend on 


: ment — backed by over 27 years of advanced 

mechanical and combustion engineering research. lron Fireman equipment — that no other source of heat- 
You have at your disposal Iron Fireman’s mod- . : . . 

) ® ern plant, service facilities and capable organiza- ing equipment in the Chicago area offers comparable 
tion to engineer, install and assure continued ieee ‘ 
operation of your Iron Fireman equipment at facilities or service. 


utmost efficiency. 


Replacement parts for your Iron Fireman equip- 
3 ment are immediately available when needed. 


Iron Fireman’s sound financial stability is your 
! 4 assurance that you will not be left with an 
7 orphan product — without .replacement parts or 
a | 


service. 


firi bi it will t 
Whatever your firing prople? iron’ Fireman equip- T1011 W. Adams St. MOnroe 6-8000 
ment ond facilities. Coll or write serve your 
an ower ex wil 
present Gesting or power plant ot no cost or obliga- AUTOMATIC OIL-COAL-GAS FIRING 
tion to you. 


——————- 


LOWERED © 
a* PRODUCTION 


with McCLOUD 
PEST CONTROL 
SERVICE Even in plants where 


rats, roaches and other pests can’t harm 


goods or materials — they can and do cre- 
ate serious problems in employee relations. 
Because workers hold management respon- 
sible for roaches in lunch-boxes, rats in 
lockers! That’s why it’s important that you 
protect your plant against pest infestations 
of any kind...with a McCloud scientifi- 


cally-planned Pest Control Program. 


Write for the facts on the McCloud system 


of permanent pest control — today! 


weCLOUp 


W. B. McCLOUD 
& COMPANY 


612 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, III. 
SUperior 7-7533 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 


VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 


DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. » CHICAGO 12 


How much does 
absenteeism cost 


Absentee Cost 


Placed At $56 American indus- 
For Each Worker try? The answer, 
Benson 


reports 
Laboratories, Inc., on the basis of a 


| spot check of 249 companies, is an 


average $56.00 per employe per 
year. In making the survey, the 
Pittsburgh concern also discovered 
that less than 25 per cent of the 
business organizations checked main- 
tained absentee records of any kind 
—despite the importance of the sub- 
ject to industry. 

Furthermore, only eight per cent 
of the companies surveyed maintain 
records which are complete enough 
to indicate the dollars-and-cents cost 
of absenteeism to the employer. 
This is highly unfortunate, Benson 
Laboratories believes, in light of the 
fact that the total cost of absentee- 
ism to American industry works out 
to more than $31 billion every 
year—if their survey reflects the na- 
tionwide cost pattern. 

« « » » 


The old lament 

Bills, Bills, Billsk— about having to 
Now It’s 15c pay a good _por- 
Of Each Dollar! tion of one’s in- 
come—just to meet 

accumulated bills now has been 
verified by economic facts. As a 
result of the rise in personal debt 
in recent years, the American peo- 
ple have committed themselves to a 
schedule of repayments amounting 


to over $2.8 billions a month — and’ 


nearly $34 billions a year! 

The Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, 
which makes this finding, points out 
that this credit obligation is equal 
to about 15 cents of every dollar of 
aggregate personal income after 
taxes. The biggest single element in 
contractual debt reduction is the 
classification of charge accounts, 
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where total obligations are est 
mated at just under a billion dog 
lars a month. By other categorie¢ 
the estimated monthly contractua 
obligations are: auto sales, $270 mi 
lion; loans, $460 million; nonfarr 
home mortgages, $260 million; ant 
“other consumer credit,’ $630 mu 
lion. 


The currenm 
shortage of plastid 
may be consideg 


More Plastics 
Seen In Next 


Year Or So ably eased withi 
the next 12 to 1 
months, according to Dr. Clydd 


Williams, director of Battelle Inst: 
tute, who reports that expansio: 
plans for increasing both the supph 
of raw materials and the productiv 
capacity for the manufacture ¢ 
plastics are now under way. 

The research authority points ot 
that plastics are now being pre 
duced at a record annual rate c 
two billion pounds — 10 times pre 
war consumption and more than 
estimated output of aluminum thi 
year. Still, Dr. Williams declare 
there’s not enough plastics to mee 
civilian and military demands. Hil 
forecast of increased production i 
based on the development of plastic 
raw materials from petroleum, whic! 
has a tremendous future potentia 

By 1955, the nation will nee 
over 400 million gallons of benzene 
which is a vital raw material fod 
many plastics. Dr. Williams dé 
clares that the quantity of benzen 
that can be made from current 
crude oil output has been estimatee 
at 825 million gallons, althougk 
only a small amount of this potem 
tial has been realized thus far. With 
more raw materials available, he 
adds, production facilities in ~the 
plastic industry will also be in 
creased sharply. Thus Dr. Williams 
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precast is that the nation’s produc- 
fve capacity for polyethylene will 
ye doubled by the end of 1952. At 
lhe same time, he points out that 
hew units for the production of sty- 
jene and vinylchloride plastics are 
already under construction. 

) The one plastic in a less favorable 
position is polystyrene. In this field, 
’xpansion is hampered by the syn- 
thetic rubber program, because both 
products compete for the nation’s 
imited supply of styrene. 


« « » » 


A higher per- 
ore Lower centage of new 
Priced Homes houses are likely 
gen in 1952 to: be built in 
lower price ranges 
next year, according to a report by 
the United States Savings and Loan 
iLeague, which bases its forecast on 
Mthe much more’ favorable terms 
provided under revised credit regu- 
lations for houses priced at $12,000 
or less.” 

|} The League, in surveying the 
11952 building and real estate out- 
look, further forecasts that: 

Housing demand will continue 
istrong as a result of continued high 
jincomes and somewhat easier lend- 
jing terms. 

While construction costs may ad- 

vance, especially because of short- 
‘ages of materials and labor, no 
major changes are anticipated. 
Higher priced houses will stay on 
‘the market longer than was the 
case this year. Selling prices will be 
‘stabilized, and increases, if any, will 
‘come in the lower priced field 
where demand is strong and mort- 
‘gage credit is more favorable. 
_ Mortgage competition will grow 
more intense in the face of high 
“Savings and a somewhat lower de- 
‘mand for mortgage money. 
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: There’s a short- 


‘Shortage Of age of nickels, 
Small Coins, dimes and other 
But Not Bills small change in 


this country and, 
according to the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, the 
blame rests with the huge appetite 
of vending machines, parking me- 
ters, and phones. Today, says the 
insurance company, there is only a 
little over $10 worth of coins for 
each person in the country, which 
: (Continued on page 23) 


B.E Goodrich 


helps you get 


better operating results 


—hetter tire service 


H™: a man who 
gets results for 
you. He’s your BFG 
representative who 
helps you get longer, 
more efficient industrial 
tire service. He’s trained 
in tire maintenance — 
will give you a 
program on tire 
care that helps in- 
crease production 
— eliminate lost 
time. 


Let "= wa ANALYSIS 
lengthen tire life 


This local B. F.Goodrich man is a tire 
specialist. He’s been given training so that 
he can analyze your operation . . . study 
loads, hauls, equipment, floors and hauling 
surfaces and then make specific tire and 
wheel recommendations to you. He'll also 
give you suggestions on tire care and main- 
tenance that you'll find particularly helpful. 
His tire selection recommendations are 
impartial because BFG has the only com- 
plete line of industrial tires. His only 
interest is in assuring the best. possible tire 
service for you. 


For full details of the TW 
Analysis plan, mail the 
coupon below. There’s no 
obligation whatsoever. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The B. F. Goodrich Co. 4 
Chicago Tire & Rubber Division 
850 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


Please give me additional information on 
your new Tire and Wheel Analysis plan. 


‘Name_——___$_$_$____________ 
Ne! 2 


Company $$ 
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MMPHERE is hardly any limit to 
/| the expenditures an intelligent 
bureaucrat can justify for his 
ragment of the federal govern- 
ment. There is hardly any limit 
ito the money we can spend not 
only for our own defense, but for 
the defense of half of the rest of 
the world and the restoration of 
the economies of many countries. 
‘The sum of what the bureaucrats 
and the citizens, the defense de- 
partments and foreign countries 
want for any given year is so tre- 
‘mendous that Congressmen have 
mot been able to reduce federal 
‘budget expenditures to manageable 
size. So total federal budgeted ex- 
/penditures are ten times what they 
were in the nineteen thirties and 
twenty times what they were in the 
| twenties. 

a There is a definite limit, how- 
ever, to the taxes that a citizen can 
pay and will pay. We have just 
about reached that limit. No addi- 
‘tional tax burdens of any size can 
be transferred to the well-to-do, for 
‘they don’t have enough money left 
any more to help the budget prob- 
‘lem materially. No additional tax 
burdens of any size can be borne 
by the mass of the population, for 
| 


Acme photo 


Opening of the Eighty-Second 
‘Congress: There was more talk than ac- 
tion on government economy. 


Taxes: We Ate 


Disaster! 
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By ROSWELL MAGILL 


President, The Tax Foundation 


A Tax Expert Issues A Grim and Deadly Serious Warning: 


Federal Spending Has Brought Us to the Brink of Ruin 


they haven't much money left ei- 
ther, after they pay for a living at 
present prices and taxes at present 
rates. 

So the problem of paying as we 
go, of balancing the budget, of 
meeting expenditures with taxes, 
seems insoluble. If it is insoluble, 
then the government must pay €x- 
penses by printing some more bonds 
and some more money; inflation 
will continue on its merry way; and 
the dollar will soon be worth not 
50 cents but 25 cents, and then a 
dime and then what? Carpenters 
may get $10 an hour, but how 
many cans of beans will that $10 
buy? 


$118.5 Billion Since Korea! 


The United States must be strong 
this year, next year, and for ten 
years to come. We must be strong 
in Korea. We must do our share 
in support of the North Atlantic 
Pact. We must meet our military 
commitments in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. These are not long-term 
needs; they are immediate demands. 
That is why Congress has been ap- 
propriating money even faster than 
the military can spend it. Since 
Korea Congress has authorized for 
the military the fantastic sum olf 
$118.5 billion. Of this amount only 
$60 billion will have been spent 
by mext June 30. Although the 


spending pace has picked up in 
the last six months, we shall still 
enter fiscal 1953 next July | with 
unspent military authorizations of 
at least $58.5 billion. 

From a tax point of view, it is 
later than we think. The $6 bil- 
lion tax bill just passed by Con- 
gress makes the total tax increase 
since Korea $17 billion. Federal 
revenues for fiscal 1952 will reach 
the unprecedented total of $64 bil- 
lion. But even all that revenue has 
not solved the revenue problem. 
The President has already told us 
that the present tax bill is not 
nearly enough. He expects expen- 
aitures to exceed revenues by sev- 
eral billion dollars even in the 
present fiscal year. He believes that 
the deficit will be even worse for 
the fiscal year beginning next July 
1. Expenditures for fiscal 1953 are 
estimated at between $85 and $90 
billion, which would mean a deficit 
of $15 to $20 billion despite the 
present tax increase. 

There is no magic way of sup- 
plying the money for these ex- 
penditures. We either pay through 
the nose in taxes or else there is 
a deficit, which is another and 
much more dangerous way of pay- 
ing through the nose. A deficit of 
several billions inevitably means 
more inflation. For many years the 
government has been going into 
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debt, issuing bonds to pay its bills 
instead of collecting taxes to pay 
expenditures. The result has been 
inflation, and a dollar that is now 
worth 50 cents. We've got to stop 
it or the dollar won’t be worth 
anything. That means we are try- 
ing at long last to balance very 
high budget expenditures with very 
high taxes. 

The trouble is, we can’t afford 
still another increase in taxes. We 
really have reached the bottom of 
the barrel. Chairman Doughton of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee said recently: “It’s impos- 
sible to raise 15 to 20 billion dol- 
Jars in taxes now and maintain a 
free enterprise system. I wouldn’t 
know where to find any additional 
taxes that are safe to impose. I 
don’t think the House Ways and 
Means Committee can find them 
and if we did I don’t think the 
House would approve them.” 


Chairman Doughton is right, but 
it is quite likely that the adminis- 
tration will be back with a new 
tax bill next year. Secretary Snyder 
has been hinting about new taxes 
next year ever since Congress failed 
to meet the administration’s re- 


ernments? 


in taxes over the next 36 years! 


average man: 


“MR. AVERAGE”? WORKS 8. YEARS 


Figured on this longterm basis, last month’s tax in- 
crease cost Mr. Average American an additional 29 
weeks’ pay during his working lifetime, the tax report- 
ing concern calculates. The increase will take about 
$1.30 more out of this average man’s weekly paycheck, 
cost him $2,420 during his working lifetime, and_ re- 
duce his spendable income by $67.22 a year. 


Here’s what CCH figures the tax boost will cost the 


SiP- EEG 
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Made before The Chicago Assn. of Com- 
merce and Industry, October 31, 1951 


quest for $10 billion in taxes this 
year. 

No one is, ;jnor can he be, at 
all specific about where these new 
taxes are to come from. The solu- 
tion can’t be higher taxes on cor- 
porations nor more taxes on “the 
rich.” For twenty years now Con- 
gress has tried to balance the fed- 
eral budget that way and most of 
the time has failed to balance it. 
Congress might still like to raise 
the money that way. But Congress 
has just agreed in the latest rev- 
enue bill to take for the govern- 
ment more than half of what a 
corporation earns, and in some cases 
the government ‘will take up to 
70 per cent of corporate ,earnings. 
Corporations can’t be taxed much 
further without killing their ac- 
tivity and their growth. 


The well-to-do and the moderate- 
ly prosperous have already been 


—JUST TO PAY HIS TAXES! 


How many days does the average American have to 
work — just to support his local and national gov- 


Commerce Clearing House in Chicago says the answer 
is not in days, but in years! It figures that Mr. Average 
American — who, for calculation purposes, is 29 years 
old, earns $4,300 a year, and has a wife and two chil- 
dren — must sweat out better than eight and a half 
years of labor between now and age 65 just to pay his 
taxes. The calculation is based on current tax rates, 
which, if continued, would require him to pay $37,163 


Cigarettes, one pack per day. as 130 
Automobiles, new car every five years 306 
Gasoline, 10 gallons a week. 94 
Bourbon, one quart per month. 162 
Electrical appliances, formerly tax-free pays 
TOTALS ee eee oe $2,420 


Income tax, 1134 per cent increase. $1,706 


Some folks, of course, can soften this “average” tax | 
wallop. It is based on a number of assumptions: that 
the average taxpayer buys two fur coats for his wife 
during his working years (you can do without), that 
he buys an “average” number of taxed household ap- 
pliances, that he smokes cigarettes (snuff would be 
cheaper — the tax was reduced), that he consumes a 
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squeezed pretty dry. If we were t 
put a 100 per cent tax on all i 
comes over $10,000, \the Treasun 
would get only $314 billion mon 
than it collects now. To get $1 
billion more from the individual iti 
come tax, the Treasury would hav 
to take all taxable incomes ove 
$4,000. That sounds fantastic bu: 
unfortunately, it is true. If Con 
gress is to give the President t 
new revenue he will probably re 
quest next January — $10 billio 
more — it must enact a one-hur 
dred per cent tax on taxable it 
comes over $4,000, or some othe 
taxes equally drastic. 

There is no good way, then, nc 
satisfactory way, nor tolerable wa: 
to raise even the $68 billion t 
federal government will spend th: 
year, let alone the $85 to $90 bi. 
lion that is scheduled to be spen 
in fiscal 1953. 

At first blush, the problem seer 
insoluble. If we cannot pay fa 
the present military necessities 
ruinous taxation, must we _ hav 
even more ruinous inflation? W 
are right up against the gun. 


(Continued on page 38) 


monthly bottle of whisky —and no beer. 
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Many complete units are required for war machines such as naval craft. 
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Component Parts Scheduling 


THE AIM IS TO INSURE PARTS DELIVERY AT THE RIGHT TIME 


MERICA’S industrial defense 
mobilization is heading for 


% 
pe another phase in 1952. 


_ A year ago, Manley Fleischmann, 
who was then general counsel of 
the National Production Authority, 
accurately forecast that by mid-1951, 
in the light of anticipated Congres- 
sional appropriations for the mili- 
‘tary, efficient handling of produc- 
tion would dictate adoption of the 
“Controlled Materials Plan, allocat- 
ing the supplies of steel, copper, 
and aluminum. 
Z Recently Fleischmann, now speak- 
ing with the prime authority of De- 
-fense Production Administrator, in- 
formed Washington news corre- 
-spondents that “something is in the 
works” on component scheduling. 
This is a new mobilization gimmick 
in the current defense period, but 
like so many others is something 
that was tried out in World War 
II. Since it did work and is to be 
tried again, component scheduling 
is the next subject on which the 
a8 


By JACK ROBINS - 


alert manufacturer needs to edu- 
cate — or re-educate — himself. 


What is it? Components, of 
course, are the self-contained parts 
of larger machines: for example, 
the fractional or integral horse- 
power motors needed to operate the 
gun turrets of a B-29, or retract its 
landing gear or the high pressure 
blowers needed to provide ventila- 
tion aboard the Navy’s modern 
fighting ships. They are machines 
which can be used for other pur- 
poses and the lack of which can 
keep an otherwise completed mil- 
lion or multi-million dollar weapon 
of war lying useless even though it 
may be 99 per cent ready for com- 
bat. 

Scheduling of components means 
the scheduling of shipments, not 
of production. Control is extended 
over shipments to make sure that 
the raw materials allocated and dis- 


tributed under CMP are put into 
production channels adequate to 
handle them promptly and deliver 
them at the right time to finish 
assembly of the war machine for 
which they are intended. 
Component scheduling is a mana- 
gerial or government control tech- 
nique. Another technique to achieve 
the same end might be the grant- 
ing of special overriding priorities 
to the manufacturers of components 
to make sure the most critical items 
got first call on available materials. 
But experience in the last war — 
when the latter techniques were 
tried out first — demonstrated that 
it leads to an “inflation” in priori- 
ties which tends to create chaos. 
Component scheduling was adopted 
as an improvement over this sys- 
tem, and in terms of results, in the 
elimination of the production bot- 
tlenecks of 1943, it justified itself, 


The intrusion of the component 
scheduling concept in the mobiliza- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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— When They Sau 
Man 


By BETTY SAVESKY 


l’S A MAN’S WORLD — even at Christmas time} 
Take the case of Christmas shopping. Fc 
womenfolk, this is a back-breaking, spirit-destro 
ing chore. Women are responsible for buying 90 pe 
cent of the average family’s gift purchases. But to de 
the job they wait interminably at store counter 
skirmish with icy clerks and embattled fellow female 
and nurse aching feet. 

Not so the male. For him, Yuletide shopping ca: 
be as comfortable as lounging at a smart club ani 
twice as diverting. No longer need he slink throug 
lacy women’s departments only to be trampled an 
scorned for his efforts. Any man with a few dollan 
or $5,000 to spend on the woman of his heart ca 
select his gifts in cushioned ease while an attentiy 
young lady stands by with a steaming cup of coffe 
or, if he prefers, a martini mixed to his person: 
specifications. 

The instrument of this bewitching luxury —anc 
conversely, this manifest denial of equal rights fer 
women — is the special gift department set aside for 
the exclusive use of male buyers during the season « 


Marshall Field’s ‘‘Stag Line’’ gift shop (entrance at left) 

discreetly located in the Men’s Store, where male patrons ca 
shop for filmy nightgowns (above left —if directions an 
necessary) or any of the alluring feminine apparel picture 
below. Broadway star Eddie Dowling (left) portrays the cor 
tented, satisfied man upon completion of a successful Christs 
mas shopping tour. 


x 
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“Good Will To Men.°° 
hey Mean It! 


“good will toward man.” Variously called “For Men 
menly,’ “Back Stage Shop,” “721 Club,” and “Stag 
Line,’ these departments are now an _ established 
lseasonal tradition at scores of department stores and, 
jilicreasingly, at specialty shops that otherwise cater 
only to women. 


In these departments are to be found the most 
alluring women’s wear available anywhere. The shop- 
ping husband may buy a flannel nightie for $6.00 
(but theyre hard to find in most shops) or a mink 
jacket priced at $5,000 (which, in marked contrast, is 
quite prominently displayed). In addition, there are 
perfumes, lounging apparel, jewelry, housewares, 
hosiery—literally hundreds of choice items judicious- 
ly chosen from throughout a store. 


Though these departments are a-glitter with femi- 
nine merchandise, their secluded comforts are strictly 
off-limits to lady shoppers. The only women per- 
mitted to pass through their blockaded portals are 
sales girls and models, discreetly chosen for appear- 
ance, intelligence, charm and knowledge of a store’s 
merchandise. “Service” is the watchword of male 
gift departments. Gift counselors are scrupulously 
trained to be helpful, courteous, and extremely “low- 
pressure” in their selling. The male customer must 


(Continued on page 25) 


At Bonwit Teller’s exclusively-male ‘’721 Club,’’ Christmas 
merchandise ranges from mink stoles (modeled upper right) 
to perfume, stuffed animals, and dinner gowns. Carson, Pirie, 
Scott’s “For Men Only Shop’’ (below) is decorated like a 
‘Parisian Cafe, features recorded music by French chanteuses 
‘and “Cafe Paul’’ coffee and snack bar (right). Signs: in 
French point out merchandise. 
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MUST INVENTORY MEN 
BARK AT EVERYONE? 


“NO,” says this observer. Plant-wide cooperation 


is built on education, tact and friendliness 


By BENJAMIN MELNITSKY 


Given, Jr., president of the 

American Brake Shoe Company, 
said recently, “that most inventory 
mistakes come out of either a lack 
of coordination between company 
people or failure on the part of in- 
dividuals to think the problem 
through.” 

His solution, as well as that of 
others who are determined to in- 
crease inventory efficiency, is “plant 
training and production education.” 
With good reason too. In no other 
segment of industry is the need for 
bolstering the human element via 
education as pressing. 

The General Electric Apparatus 
Department in Schenectady, N. Y., 
spares no effort in teaching plant 
personnel how they can cooperate 
in the inventory program and, even 
more important, why they should 
do so. A monthly newspaper, called 
Turnover, published to provide a 
medium for the exchange of ideas 
and to stimulate interest in inven- 
tory, is distributed to over 600 peo- 
ple in all phases of manufacturing 
and production. Up-to-the-minute 
information is transmitted by an 
“Inventory Information Letter” and 
fill details of the inventory control 
system are contained in the firm’s 
“Inventory Control Manual.” To 
these are added lectures, motion pic- 
tures, cartoons, posters, slides, and 
countless other promotional and 
educational forces. 

There are no standard “curricula” 
for employe education in inventory. 
Each concern must evaluate its edu- 
cational needs and draw up appro- 
priate programs. However, there are 
human denominators common to all 
inventory situations. They stem 


al IS my feeling,” William B. 


from these universal and_ oft-over- 
looked facts: the worth of inventory 
control is not self-evident, the mone- 
tary value of inventory items is not 
self-evident, the mechanics of inven- 
tory control are not self-evident, 
and means of individual and de- 
partmental cooperation in inventory 
control are not self-evident. 

The machinist does not usually 
come to the job with a clear under- 
standing that his work stability de- 
pends, in large measure, on the ex- 
tent to which stocks are maintained 
at economical levels. The process of 
enlightenment via education begins 
with the lowest paid worker and 
ends with top management or, even 
better, with the firm’s directors. The 
board which issues an edict that all 
purchases be slashed an even 15 per 
cent is as much in need of educa- 
tion as the sweeper who discards a 
dust-covered carton of perfect gas- 
kets. 


“No Switchmaster” 


It is an error to assume that com- 
mon sense is enough. The common 
sense which tells the inventory con- 
troller that 500 parts should be or- 
dered may tell the purchasing agent 
that the total should be doubled. 
The purchaser knows that the larger 
amount will result in a sizeable dis- 
count and lower buying costs. The 
value of inventory control becomes 
evident only when he is advised that 


IANA 


This article is adapted from 
Chapter Three of a new book by 
Mr. Melnitsky, entitled “Manage- 
ment Of Industrial Inventory.” 
Published -by Conover-Mast Publi- 
cations, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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the larger quantity will lead to ob 
solescence, unwarranted storag?r 
costs, and the like. 


Unless the inventory chief estab 
lishes in the minds of workers ana 
management a realization of th 
worth of inventory control, the syy 
tems he installs will work poorly 
the controls he imposes will be i 
effectual, and the full cooperation 
he requires will not be forthcoming 
In his daily dealings with subordil 
nates, in his contacts with othe 
departments, and in his role as i 
ventory representative on manager 
ial conferences, his major goal mus 
be to make abundantly evident th 
true worth of inventory control. 


The inventory controller whe 
thinks of himself as the switchmas 
ter in a control tower guiding th 
movement of a freight yard fillec 
with locomotives and cars make 
the serious error of confusing pe 
ple with inanimate objects. The i 
ventory department which send 
forth edicts about what should o: 
should not be done soon learns tha 
workers do not lose their freedont 
of will when they punch the tima 
clock. 


Poker Games Help! 


The chief of a successful mat 
rials control section in a large Ne 
York plant confides, “Since taking 
this job, I’ve played more lunch’ 
hour poker games than ever before 
in my life.” His motives are sound. 
By developing friendships with for 
men and workers he is better abld 
to get across what his department i: 
trying to do. When an _ incorrec 
stock order crosses his desk, he doe 
not call in his secretary and issue 
memo. Instead, he goes to the store 
room and talks with the person whc 
made out the order. His purpose is 
to educate the individual in the 
subject of stock orders and, even 
more important, to instill an aware: 
ness of the importance of inventory 
control measures. 


Speeches and articles by the in 
ventory controller should be di: 
rected not only to the audience im 
the hall or the readership of the 
magazine but to the company as 
well. When the inventory manager 
States to members. of a trade associ- 
ation that “our program resulted in 
a demonstrable saving of $145,- 
356.98” and then proceeds to elabo- 
rate with statistics and charts, he is, 


(Continued on page 29) 
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PI's been a hard day for Ed Smith, 
‘§ busy businessman. Ed sighs heav- 
~ ily as he waits for the elevator, 


' ig 


but remembers on the way down 
‘that he can spare a few minutes be- 
fore train time. He pushes through 
‘the doors in the lobby and seats 
himself before the mahogany bar. 
Minutes later, with an empty glass 
‘before him, Ed nods to the bar- 
‘tender for another. Somehow, the 
‘tension born in that last conference 
has begun to vanish — the world is 
‘definitely looking brighter! 

_ Why should one drink apparently 
‘make a man feel better, the pros- 
pect of a second seem even more 
‘relaxing? Scientists have no doubt 
“it does. In fact, they've charted 
‘some of the soothing chemical re- 
actions that alcohol produces. 
They've even begun poking into 
what is perhaps our biggest alcohol 
problem of all. It is not the alco- 
-holic, of which so much has been 
written, but that almost forgotten 
man — the average drinker. There 
are an estimated 60,000,000 such 
drinkers across the nation. 


Cocktail vs. Antifreeze 

- Confronted by the possibilities 
of roughly 3,500 concoctions that 
convey alcohol to his blood stream, 
‘the “sociable” drinker sticks to a 
few standard formulas. But he pays 
less attention to the cocktail he 
takes before dinner than he does 
to the antifreeze he puts in his 
automobile. 

Drinking, experts say, is a tech- 
nical matter. What happens when 


Science Ponders The 
Martini: How Much 
Bounce To The Ounee? 


By GEORG MANN 


third 


the first, second, or round 
hits home isn’t simple by any 
means. It depends on a host of 
factors — including how high, lLter- 
ally speaking, the drinker is at the 
moment, his physical ailments, and 
the unique chemical fingerprints of 
his body’s tissue that decided how 
well he personally disposes of al- 
cohol. Even the amount of sugar 
bobbing about in his bloodstream 
affects the result. 


Drink Behavior 

Different drinks behave differ- 
ently right from the start. The al- 
cohol in a straight shot of whisky 
sweeps into the blood stream a 
good deal faster than the alcohol 
in a highball. The alcohol in beer 
is absorbed more slowly still, -be- 
cause of the accompanying food 
chemicals. 

Alcohol goes straight into the 
blood without being altered by di- 
gestion. About a quarter of it hops 
into the blood directly from the 
stomach, the rest via the small in- 
testine. Once in the blood, alcohol 
is swiftly carried to the organs of 
the body, how much any one organ 
gets depending on the amount of 
blood that circulates through it. 
Surprisingly, the lungs receive very 
little. Bad breath isn’t alcohol, but 
chemicals associated with other in- 
gredients in a drink. 

The big and instantaneous effect 
of alcohol is on the brain and nerve 
tissue. Ihe brain relaxes with the 
most recently developed and higher 
brain centers lagging first. Drink 


enough, and even the more primi- 
tive centers associated with such 
acts as walking fog out. 

How much drinking is required 
to blank out this primitive part of 
the brain varies a lot among in- 
dividuals. Blood containing less 
than .05 per cent alcohol is that 
of a cold sober man. Nobody gets 
much below this figure, because 
even the blood of a teetotaler con- 
tains around 50 milligrams or 1/540 
of an ounce of alcohol per quart 
of blood. If a 150-pound man 
drinks two ounces of bonded 
whisky, he’s likely to raise the alco- 
holic content of his blood over .05 
per cent, four ounces will raise it 
to .15 per cent —the point at which 
many legal authorities believe one 
is unfit to drive a car. When the 
concentration reaches .7 to .9 per 
cent it usually halts there, for only 
a rare drinker is sufficiently con- 
scious to drink any more. 


The “Variables” 

At virtually the moment it first 
receives alcohol, the body begins 
throwing it off —at a rate of about 
a third of an ounce an hour. In 
most cases, the body gets rid of 
90 per cent of the alcohol in the 
first 10 hours, and most of that in 
the first five hours after drinking. 
The effects on the nervous system, 
incidentally, are most pronounced 
while the amount of alcohol in the 
blood is increasing rather than de- 
creasing. 

This, in a nutshell, is what hap- 
pens in the course of drinking. But 
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the effect of alcohol can’t be under- 
stood until the effect of some of 
the variables on drinking are un- 
derstood. This is where the experts 
begin to differ. 

Consider the effect of the type of 
beverage. The more nearly pure 
alcohol is, the faster it will be con- 
sumed and the greater the effect 
while alcohol is entering the blood. 
One expert contends that, taste 
aside, the best drink is pure alcohol 
and water. Such a beverage gets in 
its licks quicker, gets used up 
quicker by the body, and_ lessens 
the chance of a “hangover.” On 
the other hand, many people — re- 
calling the homemade gins of pro- 
hibition days — are inclined to ques- 
tion this expert judgment. Another 
expert has figured that if three men 
match drink for drink for five 
rounds — beer, cocktails and high- 
balls —the beer drinker will have 
consumed 214 ounces of alcohol, 
the others about five ounces each. 


On An Empty Stomach 


_There’s also the important rela- 
tionship between drinking and eat- 
ing. On an empty stomach, whisky 
or gin works twice as fast as it does 
after a meal, and about twice as 
fast as beer drunk on an empty 
stomach. Back in 1594, Sir Hugh 
Platt wisely told young Elizabethan 
gallants to drink olive oil before 
going out on the town. Sardine 
and anchovy canapes are equally 
effective. Cream is perhaps a trifle 
better, although all fats seem to 
counteract the effects of alcohol. 
In fact, drinking cream in advance 
makes some of the alcohol actually 
vanish from the stomach without 
reaching the bloodstream. 

How does drinking affect the ap- 
petite? Presumably most hostesses 
serve cocktails to bring their guests 
to the table with ravenous appe- 
tites. But scientists at the Univer- 
sity of California tut-tut that old 
notion, Appetite, they say, depends 
largely on the keenness of the sense 
of smell. Alcohol does, however, 
increase the flow of gastric juices 
which are vital to digestion and 
which have the additional tendency 
of demanding satisfaction. ; 

Scientists disagree as to how much 
a man can drink. One thing is 
certain: modern drinkers consume 
far less than their ancestors. Among 
the ancient Egyptians, drinking par- 


ties lasted day and night for a year 
or more. In 1512, historians tell us, 
every member of the household of 
the Earl of Percy in England — in- 
cluding eight and 10 year old chil- 
dren — were allotted a quart of ale 
at every meal. By 1722 the British 
were annually consuming 36-gallons 
of beer for every man, woman and 
child. 


Scientific Checkup 


Scientists have now begun check- 
ing systematically the ability of both 
humans and animals to dispose of 
alcohol. A few years ago, a_bio- 
chemist named Widmark decided 
that the limit of bonded whisky the 
average man could drink and get 
rid of in one day without poison- 
ing himself was about fourteen 
ounces. Later Dr. Henry Newman 
of Stanford University’s department 
of medicine upped the limit to a 
full quart, basing his conclusions 
on dogs who were allowed to drink 
as much water containing five per 
cent alcohol as they liked — which, 
incidentally, proved to be quite a 
bit. 

Generalizations on alcoholic con- 
sumption limits are risky, however, 
because the chemical make-up of 
each drinker determines what effect 
alcohol will have on him. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Roger Williams, the 
variation in the chemical function- 
ing of the human body explains 
why one man can drink as much 
as eight times more than another. 
This chemical variation may well 
explain why some persons turn into 
alcoholics, others can’t tolerate a 
single drink, and _ still others are 
virtually hollow-legged. 


Another 


physician recently re- 
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ported that some persons are robus 
drinkers for years, then suddenli 
develop an intolerance for alcoha 
that halts their drinking entirely 
In between extended sprees, somi 
alcoholics drink more or less noi 
mally and have more or less norma 
reactions to alcohol. 


One reason for these variation 
is the chemistry of the glands. O 
hormone — ACE, adrenal cortical e» 
tract — has been used by New York 
Bellevue Medical Center to banis 
“hangovers” in a jiffy. The cente 
has also tested other hormones prc 
duced by the pituitary and th 
adrenal glands — including ACTH 
and cortisons—to kill the cravin: 
for alcohol. Results suggest tha: 
there may be a glandular deficienc 
in the man who drinks too muck 
His adrenals are good, but soma 
how the pituitary doesn’t stimulat 
them properly. . 


Oxygen Antidote 


Oxygen is a powerful factor 1i 
influencing the way the body use 
up alcohol. The more oxygen avai 
able, the quicker the alcohol i 
burned out —a fact which came t 
light during World War II at Gar 
der, Newfoundland. A transpon 
plane came in after a hard cros: 
ing, and the crew promptly ac 
journed to a nearby bar. Six hour 
later — while the crew were still im 
bibing—the plane was suddenl 
ordered back to Europe. The fu 
ture looked ominous, because th: 
crew was unfit to fly. They bega 
breathing oxygen, however, in prep 
aration for their high-level flighn 
and by the time the plane had bee 
readied, the airmen were cold sobe 
—with no trace of a hangover. 


In controlled tests, Dr. C. Nelso 
Davis and Dr. Harold F. Robertso 
fed a gas containing 63 per cent 
pure oxygen —around three times 
the content of air—to passed-oui 
drunks hauled into their hospitah 
The oxygen cleared up intoxication 
with astonishing speed and had few 
of the revival effects of sedatives 
used for the same purpose. 


Then there is the problem of all 
cohol and disease. In this field, sci’ 
ence is beginning to raise a blanke: 
“No Proof” sign, both for supposec 
good and supposed bad effects 0: 
alcohol. 

Regarding the most common be 

(Continued on page 35) 4 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
_ ABOUT WALSH-HEALY 


This little-known legislation now affects many companies 


F your company is engaged in 
defense work — either directly 
or indirectly via a subcontract — 
‘chances are you are subject to the 
“provisions of a law that is relatively 
unfamiliar to many businessmen. 
When one federal office recently 
spot-checked manufacturers who 
have received or were bidding on 
government work, it was found that 
more than half were hazy or to- 
tally uninformed on the Walsh- 
Healy Public Contracts Act. Yet 
that bit of legislation has tripped 


minimum wages and overtime com- 
pensation provisions of the Walsh- 
Healy Act. In the Ilinois-Indiana- 
Wisconsin area alone, manufactur- 
ers were required to make up over 
$300,000 in back wages in 1950 and 
in addition they paid $5,500 in 
child labor penalties under the act. 
Such back payments and penalties 
are not enormous amounts, but 
they were paid in a year when 
there were relatively few defense 
contractors. Now that the number 
is growing, the Walsh-Healy Act 1s 
becoming important to more and 
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$10,000 let by the government for 
materials, supplies, articles and 
equipment. It covers all workers, 
except office, custodial, executive 
and professional employes. ‘The act 
establishes minimum wages, restricts 
child labor, prohibits the employ- 
ment of home workers and convict 
labor, and sets standards of safety 
and health. 


Who Is Covered 

Until this year, the Walsh-Healy 
Act restricted the awarding of gov- 
ernment contracts to “manufactur- 
ers’ and “regular dealers.” But last 
June, the secretary of labor mod- 
erated the act to permit contracts 
to be awarded to “production 
pools” formed by small manutac- 
turers desiring to utilize their col- 
lective facilities for defense pro- 
duction.* Under this interpretation 
production pools can bid for gov- 
ernment contracts and, if successful, 
can distribute government business 
among their members. ‘The only 
restriction is that a production pool 
must first be approved by the De- 
fense Production Administrator. 

It is important to note several 
distinctions between the minimum 
wage and child labor provisions of 
the Walsh-Healy Act and those of 
the more familiar Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, under which almost all 
business operates. The fact that a 
company complies with the Fair 
Labor Act is no assurance that it 
is automatically complying with 
Walsh-Healy. For one thing, the 
Walsh-Healy Act sets minimum 
wages based on prevailing mini- 
mum wage levels in each industry 
affected. Thus, the minimum wage 
levels tend to be higher than 
that established by the Fair Labor 
Act. Furthermore, there are dif- 
ferences in the overtime pay and 
child-labor provisions in the two 
acts. 

There’s one more difference be- 
tween these two laws that’s worth 
noting. Many concerns which have 
been ordered to pay penalties and 


up scores of business concerns. 

Last year, for example, industry 
was required to pay over a million 
dollars in back wages under the 


further discussion of production 
A Production 
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*For- a 
pools see “Why Not Try 
Pool For Defense Work?” 
May, 1951. 


more companies. 
The Walsh-Healy Act apples gen- 
erally to all contracts in excess of 
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MINIMUM WAGE LEVELS 


Here are industry-by-industry 
minimum wage levels that have 
thus far been established under 
the Walsh-Healy Act: 


Aircraft manufacturing 
Aviation textile products 
Cement 
Chemical Products: 
Industrial & refined basic 
chemicals 


Cleaning & polishing prepara- 
tions, insecticides, miscella- 


Cotton garments 
Dental goods & equipment: 
Durable goods 
Consumable goods _ 
Die casting 
Dimension granite 
Drug, medicine, toilet goods. 
Envelopes 
Evaporated milk _ 
Fertilizer 
Fireworks 
Furniture: 
Metal furniture 
Public seating —_ ; 
Wood furniture 
Gloves & mittens 
Handkerchiefs 
Iron & steel 


Leather manufacturing: 
Tanning, currying, finishing 
Welting, power belting 

Luggage, belts, handbags 

Men’s hats & caps: 

Cap and cloth hats 
Fur felt hats 

Men’s neckwear 

patie ScEVATMIS he ee re ee 

Paper & pulp 

Photographic supplies —.__ 

Pressed & blown glassware 

Rainwear 

Scientific instruments 

Seamless hosiery 

Shoes & allied products 

Small arms ammunition, etc.: 
Small arms ammunition 
IBLAStn PCa pss ee ee 
Explosives 

Soap 

Specialty accounting supply__ 

Structural clay products 

Surgical instruments, etc. 

LECT) {2 ats SE oe ee Ee 

Textiles . 

SRODACCO waa ee 

Uniforms & clothing: 

Suits & coats 


Wool carpets & rugs 
Woolen & worsted 


‘In 10 southeastern states and the District 
of Columbia. 

“All remaining states. 

®In Conn., Del., D.C., Ill. (except E. St. 
Louis), Ind.,-Ky., Me., Md., Mass., Mich., 
Wet ee ee NicJis) Nise Ohio, . Pa, RoI. Vie 
Wis., W.Va., Ariz., Calif., Colo., Idaho, 
Mont., Nev., N.Mex., Oreg., Utah, Wash., 
Wyo. 

4Iowa, Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., 
S.D., and E. St. Louis area. : 

5Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., N.C., 
Okla., S.C., Tenn., Tex., Va. 


back wages under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act have been dilatory 1n 
making their payments, and some 
have managed to get out of pay- 
ing them at all. There's no trifling 
with the Walsh-Healy Act.  Vio- 
lators are reported to the Control- 
ler General of the United States 
and back payments and penalties 
that are not immediately tendered 
are deducted from contract pay- 
ments due a company from the 
federal government. 

Here, in brief, are the major 
provisions of the Walsh-Healy Act 
and how they differ from corre- 
sponding Fair Labor Act require- 
ments: 


Who must comply with Walsh- 
Healy? Basically, all prime con- 
tractors with a government contract 
of over $10,000, plus many subcon- 
tractors serving these prime con- 
tractors, are subject to Walsh-Healy. 

Exactly which subcontractors are 
covered by the act is a tricky ques- 
tion, governed by some very fuzzy 
language. It is a question, so the 
government explains, of the “regu- 
lar practice” in the industry of the 
prime contractor. Generally speak- 
ing, if a prime contractor manufac- 
turing, say, jeeps for the govern- 
ment issues a subcontract for tires 
(which the prime contractor nor- 
mally does not make), the tire man- 
ufacturer is not covered by Walsh- 
Healy. If, however, this prime 
contractor issues a subcontract for 
engines (Which he does normally 
make, but in this case needs addi- 
tional quantities to fill his defense 
order), the subcontractor is covered 
by Walsh-Healy. If a subcontractor 
is affected, the prime contractor is 
liable for violations on his part. 

The best way a subcontractor can 
decide which way the coin falls in 
his case is to’ contact his local 
Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Division office, which will 
give him a prompt answer — in 
writing, if he desires. The address 
and telephone number of the Chi- 
cago regional office are listed at the 
end of this article. 


What are the minimum wage 
requirements? As of November 15, 
the secretary of labor had estab- 
lished minimum wage levels for 
43 industries covering such diverse 
products as cotton shirts, basic iron 
and steel, aircraft, paper tags, tex- 
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tiles and furniture. The minimut 
levels range from 75 cents to $1.4 
an hour. The accompanying bo 
lists the industry-by-industry min: 
mum wage levels that have bee 
established thus far. More ari 
likely to be established in the fu 
ture. Here, again, up-to-date ir 
formation on this subject is avai 
able from regional offices of th 


Labor Department's Wage an 
Hour and Public Contracts D) 
vision. 


If an employe works during an 
part of a day in one workweek on 
a government contract for whick 
a minimum wage level has beer 
set, he must be paid that minimu 
wage or better for the entire weeb 
— unless his employer keeps rec 
ords clearly segregating his gov 
ernment and non-government work 

Many concerns which handlee 
defense work in the last war wil 
discover that minimum wage level: 
have increased during the last halfi 
decade. The reason is that mini 
mums are flexible and are supposec 
to reflect changing economic co: 
ditions. Thus, 12 industry mini 
mums have been newly establishec 
or revised since 1948, and othe: 
minimum wage “determinations,’, 
as they are called in government 
ese, are now under consideration 
for other industries. 


What are the overtime pay re 
quirements? The Walsh-Healy Act 
like the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
sets no limit on the number of 
hours a worker may work by the 
day or week. Both acts, however 
require the payment of premium 
rates for overtime. A worker cov. 
ered by Walsh-Healy goes on times 
and-a-half after eight hours in one 
day or 40 hours in one week, which# 
ever is the greater. (In contrast: 
the Fair Labor Act requires time: 
and-a-half pay only after 40 hours 
work in one week.) These provi- 
sions also apply to an employe who: 
during any one week, works at all 
on government contract work. 

Employers who violate the over: 
time pay provisions are liable for 


damages equal to the amount of 
wages underpaid. 


What are the child labor restric- 
tions? The Walsh-Healy Act pro: 
hibits the employment of boys un: 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 11) 


is just about what there was per 
capita in 1900. Meanwhile the 
amount of folding money in circu- 
lation per capita has jumped from 
$17 in 1900 to $170 in 1951. 


Historically, wars have greatly in- 


‘creased the money supply. The 


Civil War and the first World War 
both boosted the amount of cur- 
rency in circulation, but it was 


World War II that really produced 


an increase. During the last war, 
total paper money and coin quad- 
rupled from $7 billion in 1939 to 
nearly $29 billion by 1946. Over 
$21 billion in new paper money was 
printed and issued during the seven- 
year period. 

Meanwhile, the company notes, 
the need for coins has multiplied 
astonishingly! ‘“Myriads of new 


‘vending machines, parking meters 


and pay telephones eat coins by the 
carload, and hold them out of circu- 


‘dation 10 to 12 days at a time. 


Meanwhile our retail stores, which 
used to price many items in even 
dollars except during bargain sales, 


have now standardized innumerable | 


price tags at $1.95, $2.95, etc.” 
« « » » 


The past decade 


Drug Business has been a period | 
Doubles Sales of phenomena ] 
In 10 Years erowth in the drug 


business and, with 
new medicinal products constantly 
entering the market, indications are 
the boom will continue on. Harry 
J: Loynd, president of Parke, Davis 
and Company, emphasized this fact 


recently when he declared that the 


pharmaceutical industry has doubled 


jts sales in the past 10 years and 


stands an excellent chance of dou- 
bling them again in the next decade. 


Not only have the drug firms’ 


domestic markets expanded sharply 


in recent years, but, according to 
Mr. Loynd, the industry's foreign 
markets now offer “unlimited op- 
portunities.” American drugs, he 
points out, are better known abroad 
today than ever before, despite the 
fact that many U. S. pharmaceuti- 
cal houses did not enter world 


“markets under World War I. Be- 


fore the war, Germany had a vir- 


tual drug monopoly in many for- 


eign nations. 
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Open November 17th 


i] Christmas 


Oth floor, Monroe 


AMERICA’S GIFT HEADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRY 
SAVE 30-50% OFF RETAIL PRICES 


We have served Chicago Industrialists for 37 years with 
a complete inventory of Nationally known Diamonds, 
Watches, Silverware and Gift Items! Take the high cost 
out of Christmas Gift giving by letting us supply all of 
your needs! 


Home of ‘Community’ Silver - 11847" Silver - Le Coultre Watches - 


Benrus - Helbros - Small Appliances - Diamonds - Compacts - Foun- 
tain Pens and Other Choice, Nationally Known Merchandise. 

FOR A REAL DISCOUNT AND A SQUARE DEAL CALL DEARBORN 2-4113 
L. R. SOHN & CO., Jewelers 


5 South Wabash Avenue Room 804 


complete 
foreign 
banking 
service 
for the 


MIDWEST 


Our Foreign 
Department 
offers full and 
efficient service 
to meet every 
requirement of 
import and export trade. 
For details, write or call on 
our Foreign Department officers. 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO Jil. 
Member Federal Deposit sx a. 
Insurance Corporation ZZ SX: 
LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON | a, ZW 


A. J. BOYNTON 


AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A Competent’ 
Engineering 
Organization 
Committed to Rendering 
Accurate and Efficient 


ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


FOR THE 
PLANNING 
CONSTRUCTING 
OPERATING 
OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 


109 N. WABASH AVE. 
Spee 


Tips on the new law... 


SOCIAL SECURITY COVERAG 
FOR THE SELF-EMPLOYED 


By THOMAS |M. GALBREATH 


Manager, Chicago Social Security Office 


ERHAPS in the past you have 

said, or have heard someone say: 

“John H. was a corporation of- 
ficial with an upper-bracket salary. 
Now he’s retired and getting social 
security benefit payments monthly. 
I have my own business and make 
a modest income. When I retire, 
my income stops. I don’t come un- 
der social security.” 

That statement, made before the 
President signed the amended Social 
Security Act, would have been true. 
However, under the new law, the 
self-employed—people who work for 
themselves—are required to begin 
building toward old-age and_ sur- 
vivors’ insurance on the first of the 
year. They, like the salaried worker, 
will then get monthly insurance 
payments when they retire; their 
families will get survivors’ insurance 
if the self-employed worker should 
die. Under the amended law only 
a limited group of self-employed 
professional persons are still ex- 
cluded from coverage.* 

The self-employed person will be 
covered by social security if his net 
earnings are at least $400 in a year. 
He will be given a quarter of coy- 
erage for each $100 of his yearly 
earnings but not more than four 
quarters of coverage can be credited 
to any one year. 

The _ self-employed person will 
pay a social security tax of 2% 
per cent of his net earnings where 
the amount is $400 or more in a 
year, beginning with his net earn- 
ings for 1951. He will not pay on 
earnings of over $3,600 a year. His 
first report for social security pur- 


*Physicians, dentists, lawyers, osteopaths, 
chiropractors, optometrists, naturopaths, 
veterinarians, architects, professional engi- 
neers, accountants, funeral directors and 
Christian Science practitioners. 
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poses of his earnings from self-em 
ployment will be made as part ol 
his income tax return filed on op 
before March 15, 1952. Those whe 
have never had a_ social security 
card, should get one at the sociak 
security office before filing their in- 
come tax return in 1952. 

The self-employed worker's re- 
port of net earnings over $400 anc 
up to $3,600 will include any profit 
from his business operations (as sole 
owner or partner) but will not ina 
clude income from such non busi 
ness sources as rentals from real es4 
tate, unless he is a real estate 
dealer, or dividends or _ interest, 
from stocks or bonds, unless he is in 
the business of securities exchange.: 
Capital gains and losses, and in-\ 
come from an estate or trust will 
not be considered as earnings for so-+ 
cial security purposes. 


Larger Checks 

People now receiving social se-: 
curity payments have had _ their 
monthly checks increased. These in- 
creases range from about 50 per 
cent for the highest benefit groups § 
to 100 per cent for the lower groups. . 
For example, a person formerly get- - 
ting $40 a month in insurance pay- - 
ments as a retired worker now re-- 
ceives about $64. Anyone formerly, 
receiving $10 to $15 a month is now 
getting double that amount. The: 
widow and two children of an in-- 
sured worker with combined insur-: 
ance payments of $70 under the old | 
law now get $120. The maximum | 
payment to a family has been raised | 
from $85 to $150. 

It is much easier to become eligi- | 
ble for payments. Only a year and 
a half of work under social security 
will be necessary if a worker reaches 
sixty-five or dies before the end of 
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une 1954. Anyone over sixty-five 
now needs only the six quarter-years 
of work. Thousands heretofore de- 
nied social security because of in- 
jsuficient work will be paid under 


ithe new law. 


Formerly, beneficiaries could not 
receive their insurance payments for 
any month in which they earned 
more than $14.99 in work covered 
by the law. Now, they can earn as 
much as $50 a month and still re- 
ceive their benefits. ‘Those seventy- 
five years of age or over may accept 
social security payments regardless 
of the amount of their earnings. 


will be given for each month of ac- 
tive service in the armed forces of 
the United States in World War II. 
‘This will make possible retirement 
“payments and death payments in 
many cases where a worker other- 
‘wise lost his insured status because 
of a long period of service in the 
Army or Navy. 


S Christmas Shopping 
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‘be made to feel “at home,” before 
he so much as looks at a trinket for 
| the missus. 

One inquisitive young man toured 
| half a dozen of these special gift 
departments last year just to see 
how they worked. “It’s the most 

flattering experience in the world,” 
he said afterwards. “No matter how 
many men are in these departments, 
the sales girls make everyone feel 
as if he were the absolute center of 
attention.” 


Frills by Phone 
To say these shops take the bur- 
den out of Christmas shopping is a 
- gross understatement. A man need 
have no idea of what he wants, or 
he may arrive armed to the teeth 
with size and color specifications. 
He need only lift a phone to alert 
a gift counselor that he as en route, 
and she will have a selection of 
gloves, handbags, or frilly lingerie 
ready for his inspection upon ar 
rival. Or he may simply drop by 
with a list of gifts he wishes to buy. 
Gift counselors will select, wrap and 
deliver the gifts for him. Gift wrap- 
ping usually is free, incidentally— 


_ Wage credits of $100 per month 
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Loaded down with work and worry? 


The Know-It-Owl says: 


Look in the 


RED BOOK with 
YELLOW PAGES 


for e EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
e LETTER SERVICE & ADDRESSING 
e BOOKKEEPING SERVICE 
e STENOGRAPHERS 


The RED BOOK is Chicago's Classified Telephone Directory 
Outside Chicago see the YELLOW PAGES of your local telephone directory 


JACKSON ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors 


111 West Washington Street 
{ Central 6-0566 


Chicago Title & Trust Building Telephones Wineacial 6-4189 


Chicago 2, Tilinois 
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contrary to practice in less highly 
esteemed departments. 

The psychology behind this al- 
most motherly indulgence toward 
the shopping male is explained this 
way by one department store execu- 
tive: 

“Most men,” he declares, “abhor 
shopping, even for their own clothes. 
They consider Christmas shopping 
an especially irksome chore; they 
simply haven’t the time.” 

Joyce Cabot, director of Charles 
A. Steven’s “Back Stage Shop For 


Men,” points out that most men 
are too gentlemanly to engage 1n 
the dog-eat-dog tactics of women 
shoppers at Christmas. What hap- 
pens? “Well,” says Mrs. Cabot, 
“they stand back and let some 
women elbow ahead of them—with 
the result that they may never get 
waited on.” 

Women’s stores like Stevens and 
Bonwit Teller have another reason 
for the special male shops—they pro- 
vide masculine atmosphere where 
men can shop without feeling self- 
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surveys 
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SERVING 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1908 


Electrical 
Modernization 
is Our 
specialty 


procurement 
construction 


Anelectrical system planned, executed 
and maintained by one reliable, experienced 
specialist will result in substantial 
construction and operating economies. 


construction engineering 


contract maintenance 


A modern organization of specialists with 
over 43 years experience... Kelso-Burnett 


is equipped to offer a solution for any 
or all of your electrical problems. 


FOR 


CALL OR WRITE... 


Eugincered Electrical Coustructeon 


KELSO-BURNETT ELECTRIC CO. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Tel. WAbash 2-9060 
HOUSTON, TEX., 2302 Jefferson Street, Tel. ATwood 1551 
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8300 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE 


Always at 
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conscious in a world of womer 
Carson, Pirie, Scott and Marsha: 
Fields locate their “For Men Only 
and “Stag Line” shops in ther 
men’s stores to avoid this complicz 
tion. 

There is no question but wha 
this special care pays off hana 
somely at the cash register. The rez 
son is that the average man tends t 
spend more when he shops in per 
son. As one store executive puts 11 
“A man may send his secretary t 
buy a $25 gift for his wife—no more 
no less. But if he comes personally 
there’s a good chance he will spena 
$10 or $20 more.” Glamour mer 
chandise invariably sells well i 
male gift shops because men fre 
quently purchase something they’¢ 
like to see their wives wear—some 
thing about $25 more daring ana 
frivolous than their wives would 
dream of buying themselves. 


Hand-Picked Personnel 


Experienced campaigners of pas 
seasons in the male gift department 
break down purchases into tha 
broad categories of personal and im 
personal gifts. Impersonal gifts like 
handbags, compacts, and perfumes’ 
are purchased by many male shope 
pers in quantity, mostly for secre 
taries and office personnel. Persona: 
gifts, chosen with more care anc 
deliberation, are for wives anc 
sweethearts. Personal gifts usuall¥ 
take the form of hostess coats, mink 
stoles, slippers, ski clothes, night 
gowns, jeweled sweaters or other 
more or less intimate apparel. 

The success of the men’s shopping 
department is due in no smal! 
measure to hand-picked personnel 
Stevens, which once picked its 
“Back Stage Shop” counselors fow 
looks alone, now insists upon at! 
tractiveness plus intelligence. They 
discovered that male customers re‘ 
sented even a ravishing beauty, il 
she didn’t know her merchandise: 

Marshall Fields selects “Stag Line’: 
counselors from the store’s “Tip tc 
Toe” women’s shop and from the 
personal shopping service, where 
employes are long experienced in 
gift shopping. 

One big advantage of Fields’ 
“Stag Line” shop is that it is located 
in the Men’s Store annex building 
— hence, its male feel right at home 


in the shop despite the seasonal in- 
ok 
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flux of feminine wear in the “Stag 
Line.” This year Fields is introduc- 
ing a “coffee bar” in the “Stag 
_ Line” shop, which at its pre-Christ- 
mas peak will be staffed with 10 
Sales girls and two carefully-selected 
models. 
The beauty element, let it be 

noted, is overlooked by no store. 
All have models touring majes- 
_ tically about their shops, prepared 
to fortify the irresolute gentleman 
_ toying with the intoxicating thought 
of his wife garbed Christmas morn- 
ing ina filmy nightgown and match- 
_ ing peignoir, price: $49.98. 
The size, sales volume and lavish 
trimmings of these male-only gift 
shops have grown tremendously in 
recent years. Carson, Pirie, Scott, 
the first Chicago store to institute 
a special Christmas shop for men 
_ more than 15 years ago, has tripled 
_ the space allotted to “For Men 
~ Only” and expanded the merchan- 
_ dise selection until it includes every- 
e thing from red flannels and elec- 
~ tric toasters to mink muffs. 


ea Parisian Decor 
Decor of Carson’s shop this year is 
a Parisian cafe. No detail has been 
overlooked from the checkered table 
cloths to background recordings of 
- Edith Piaf and other French chan- 
 teuses chanting mournful love songs. 
~ Merchandise is sectionalized under 
such titles as “Pour le Sport’ and 
: - “Lingerie, delicate et practique.” A 
: snack bar in one corner serves cof- 

fee and_ hors-d’oeuvres—on_ the 
house! 

Carson’s neatly approaches the 
old ‘“‘well-she’s-about-your-size” prob- 
lem with size charts to guide pur- 
chases. Wall posters further pro- 
claim—in rhyme, if not in meter: 

“If you don’t know her SIZE 

We'll help you be wise 

You can use our phone, mister 

And call her friend or sister 

For her weight check our chart 

And we'll do our part 

Or point to the girl nearest 

And say she’s like dearest.” 


Bonwit Tellers anticipated the 
size problem weeks ago when it sent 
female charge customers detailed 
forms on which they could specify 
their gift preferences, their sizes 
and favored colors. Thus, Bonwit’s 
“791 Club” now has a gift card file 
to which a male customer may refer 
—if his wife is a Bonwit patron. A | 


i. 
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real attraction at the “721 Club” is 
the bar, where customers can order 
their favorite drinks—again on the 
house. To a selected list, including 


regular charge patrons, Bonwit’s 
sends “membership cards’’ in the 
721 Club, noting that a special 


charge account has been opened for 
them which will be discreetly billed 
to the customer’s office. 

Special shopping sections for men 
are at their busiest peak during the 
last three weeks before Christmas, 
although some of the shops open as 
early as mid-November. 

“If past experience is a guide, 
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men will troop in here in droves on 
December 24,” Stevens’ Mrs. Cabot 
declares. Not that she minds, for 
Mrs. Cabot and her staff love wait- 
ing on male customers: 

Clientele frequenting male gift 
departments vary from store to 
store, some drawing a _ younger, 
others an older group of patrons. 
Consensus is, however, that young 
men, boulevardiers and dignified 
elderly gentlemen alike enjoy shop- 
ping this painless way. It’s no easier 
on a flattened pocketbook, but, as 
one male shopper beamed, “It’s so 
flattering to the ego.” 
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A preliminary study by our pension and actuarial 


staff will provide you with complete, factual and un- 
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THIS “CALENDAR” 


READS 10,000 B.C.! 


ABLE scraps from a dinner 

eaten over an outdoor hearth 
in Europe were examined at 
great length recently by a Uni 
versity of Chicago scientist. It 
was, however, no ordinary ref- 
use. When Professor Willard F. 
Libby scrutinized the heap of 
bones with what he calls his 
“Atomic Calendar,” he discov- 
ered they were the remains of 
a meal eaten about 10,000 B.C. 
by men of the Old Stone Age! 

Professor Libby’s “Atomic 
Calendar” has been astonishing 
archaeologists since he devised 
it a few years ago as a method 
of dating primitive remains by 
measuring the amount of radio- 
active carbon they contain. 
Among the items he has now 
scientifically “dated” are: 

© Bison bones dug up in 
Lubbock, Texas, and believed 
to be associated with the Folsom 
Man, presumably the first in- 
habitant of North America. The 
“Atomic Calendar” placed their 
age at 10,000 years! 

© Primitive corn grown by 
Mogollon Indians and found in 
the Tularosa cave in New Mex- 
ico. Age: 2,100 to 2,300 years. 

© The famed Biblical Dead 
Sea Scrolls, found to be almost 
2,000 years old—thus confirm- 
ing their previously estimated 
age, 

© A charcoal sample found 
in a hole drilled into one of the 
huge stones of the mysterious 
Stonehenge monument in Eng- 
land and believed to be the re- 
mains of ancient ritual fires. 
Age: almost 4,000 years. 

© A charcoal sample from 
the oldest house site in Japan, 
about 10 miles west of Tokyo. 
Age: 4,500 years. 
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© Linen wrappings from the 
Book of Isaiah, found in a cave 
near the Dead Sea, and estab- 
lished by the “Atomic Calen- 
dar” as the oldest known copy 
of that book of the Bible. 


© Birchwood from the re- 
mains of a Danish house which 
indicated that. the Danes were 
building homes almost 10,000 
years ago. 

© Ancient Manchurian lotus 
seed still capable of sprouting 
and believed to be the oldest 
fertile seeds known. Age: over 
1,000 years. 

Libby’s “Atomic Calendar” is 
based on the fact that cosmic 
rays striking nitrogen in the 
upper atmosphere form radio- 
active Carbon 14 which is con- 
stantly being liberated in the 
atmosphere. Some of the Car- 
bon 14 reaches the earth and is 
absorbed from the air and 
through food and water by all 
plants and animals during their 
lifetime. 


The important thing is that 
radioactive carbon decays at a 
precise, calendar-fixed rate—half 
of it in exactly 5,600 years. 
Thus it is possible to date the 
remains of once-living objects 
by measuring the infinitesimal 
amount of Carbon 14 they still 
contain many centuries later. 


Libby figures he can date ma- 
terials less than 5,000 years old 
with a margin of error of not 
more than one or two centuries. 
Older materials require a some- 
what larger margin, and the 
“Atomic Calendar” is valueless 
with objects over 25,000 years 
old because the radiocarbon is 
virtually exhausted in that 
length of time. 
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Inventory Men 
. (Continued from page 18) 

in effect, educating top management 
and others in his own company. 

ie It is a serious mistake—and not 
infrequently a fatal one—to assume 
that the good work of the inventory 
department is as obvious to the 
president as it is to the inventory 
controller. The latter may know 
that improvements in production 
are the direct results of the im- 
proved inventory situation. Yet, the 
‘truth is that such manifestations of 
efficient inventory control may not 
“reveal themselves on year-end _ bal- 
ance sheets. Inventory control does 
“not bring about profits directly; it 
does so indirectly by reducing inefh- 
“ciency. The savings are far from 
obvious; the efficiency it produces 
“may be anything but self-evident. 

_ Education has a tremendously im- 
portant job to perform. Aware that 
the success of his program rests on 
the support of top management, the 
aggressive inventory controller does 
not hesitate to “sell” his depart- 
ment. He may, for example, keep a 
‘careful record of stockouts. In his 
“report to management he will state 
that “there have been 23 per cent 
fewer instances of material short- 
ages this year.” 


Educating Workers 

He will not stop there. He will 
demonstrate how the improvement 
has resulted in a saving of 1,567 
manhours, previously lost due to 
lack of stock for production ma- 
chines. He will dig into inspection 
records and prove that there have 
been 18 per cent fewer rejections 
caused by wrong stock deliveries. 
_ Here, too, he will translate the per- 
centage figure into dollars-and-cents 
~ economies. He will demonstrate sta- 
tistically the precise savings which 
have resulted from new purchasing 
a policies, new storeroom methods, 
and other inventory controls. He 
will speak in terms of precise sav- 
ings in demurrage charges, on quan- 
tity, discounts, handling, taxes, étc. 
A machinist may fail to realize 
that he is turning on his lathe not 
only a_ brass rod but $24.60 tem- 
porarily in the form of the metal 
length. The store employe rarely 
thinks of bins and shelves as being 
filled, not with castings and ma- 
chined parts, but with crisp dollar 

_ pills. This general tendency 1s evi 
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FOR TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 
specify ALLEN-BRADLEY SOLENOID STARTERS 


The preferred starter among contractors, electricians, and maintenance 
engineers, because it is simple — trouble free — easy to install — depend- 
able. No contact maintenance — no pivots, pins, hinges, or bearings to 
stick —no jumpers to break — white interiors — lots of wiring space. 
Ask for Bulletin 709. 


Distributed by 


Revere Electric Supply Company 


Chicago’s Outstanding Electrical Wholesaler 


757 W. Jackson Blvd. ¢ Chicago 6, Hl. ° Phone CEntral 6-8922 
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denced by careless handling of ma- 
terials and careless use of controls. 

Wherever possible, the actual cost 
of every item should be made crys- 
tal-clear by including price on copies 
of purchase orders, materials requi- 
sitions, bin tags, and other inven- 
tory documents. Aware that the 
hand tool costs $2.34, any employe 
would think twice before slipping it 
into his lunch pail. The object 
ceases to be something “the com- 
pany’s got plenty of” and becomes 
instead a piece of hardware worth a 
definite amount of hard cash. The 
employe who wouldn’t think of pil- 


fering ten cents from the petty cash 
box may without thinking, borrow 
or throw in the scrap heap items 
costing many times more — simply 
because he fails to think of inven- 
tory items in terms of money. 
General Electric approaches this 
problem along many fronts. Car- 
toons, posters, and sundry G. E. 
publications are pressed into service. 
“A typical photo-cartoon,” the su- 
pervisor of inventory control ex- 
plains, “pictures a foreman atop a 
bag of money representing the in- 
ventory dollars under his control.” 
In several companies, parts dam- 
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| courses. At one course, attended bys 


| and ordering leaders from the mo-: 
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aged due to careless handling are 
placed in a display case and tagged 
to show cost of replacement. An 
other firm occasionally sends along 
with stock shipments a slip of paper 
which resembles a bank check. If 
states, for example, “Pay to the Or 
der of Department 34, $2,420 in the 
form of 100 gear housings, part 
number 33455.” The variety of tech. 
niques is limited only by the in: 
genuity of those charged with in. 
ventory management. 

Unless each employe is shown 
how the control system operates, his 
efforts at cooperation may actually 
worsen rather than improve inven- 
tory matters. The production clerk 
who routes a job through five ma 
chines in order to cut direct pro- 
duction cost may, unwittingly, work 
directly contrary to the best inter- 
ests of inventory control. His trou 


pidity. Lack of knowledge of 
inventory control operations rather: 
than an inherent inability t 
think or act clearly accounts for 
the vast majority of inventory blun 
ders. 

An inventory manual is the ideal 
means for educating in the mech+ 
anisms of inventory control. It es4 
tablishes a clear understanding of 
the control system complexities and: 
underlies the attainment of neces- 
sary cooperation. 


Classroom Training 


At General Electric, different di-: 
visions put the inventory control 
manual to use in classroom training 


inventory control representatives: 


tor, locomotive and control divi- 
sions, the manual was presented in 
12 sessions over a 15 week period. : 
Instruction was provided by division } 


| Supervisors, and particular attention} 


was given to discussing mutual di-- 


| vision problems. The course was } 
| climaxed with a dinner featuring at 


talk by the manager of the locomo- - 
tive and car equipment division. 
Knowledge does not necessarily 
lead to action unless it is accom-- 
panied by the push of sales promo- - 
tion. The advertisement which does : 
not end with a call to action rarely 
pays off. The urge to action may be 
stated bluntly and with not a trace | 
of subtlety —“Rush to your grocer 
NOW, buy BLANK Soap TODAY!” 
Other advertisements may suggest, 
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_ room. 
‘dish’s cover, for servings of addi- 
- tional foods, such as dessert, bread, 
and so on. 
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Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


ows new products manufactured 


or exclusively distributed by the 


American Hospital Supply Corpo- 
ration have a sales potential suff- 
cient, in the company’s view, to 
‘maintain the fast rate of growth 
that has made it the leader in its 
field. 


The four products have one ma- 


jor advantage in common — each 
will enable a hospital to effect econ- 


omies in operating expenses. Three 


have the additional advantage of 


contributing substantially to the 


comfort of patients. 


Longest on the market of the 


new items is the Mealpack System, 


which is reported gaining rapidly 
in popularity. The heart of the 


Mealpack System is an insulated 


stainless steel container that holds 
a removable pyrex dish partitioned 
for three hot foods. There is also 
in the container, atop the 


Food Kept Warm 
When food is placed in the pre- 


heated (by infra-red rays) dish, and 


the container is sealed, a vacuum 
is formed and the food is kept 


warm and the flavor is retained for 


j : : 
1% to 2 hours. If the container 1s 


placed in an electrically heated 
Mealpack Warmer, the food is kept 


warm for six to eight hours. 


Aside from the satisfaction that 
patients get from hot flavorful 
meals instead of the too common 
lukewarm or cold hospital fare, the 
hospital quickly saves the cost of 
a Mealpack installation, according 
to American. The Mealpack per- 


mits centralized food preparation 


and tray set-ups in the main 


‘kitchen, reduces food service floor 


space and floor pantry equipment, 
and eliminates floor pantry pér- 


sonnel. The system is also consid- 
ered to have a big market for food 
service in industrial plants. More 
than 400 hospitals are using Meal- 
pack, have it on order, or have it in 
their blueprints for use when a new 
building is ready. 

The Mealpack patents are held 
by Mealpack Corporation, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary organized by 
American Hospital Supply Corpo- 
ration in 1949. 


Three Exclusive Arrangements 


American is the exclusive distrib- 
utor for the other three products. 
One is the Lavoilet, a mobile ap- 
paratus that is connected with the 
plumbing system of the hospital 
and provides a lavatory and flush 
toilet for bedridden patients. ‘The 
Lavoilet has been received enthusi- 
astically by patients in hospitals 
where it is installed, and has proved 
an important time saver for nurses. 
It can be installed in old hospitals 
as well as new ones. It sells for 
$1,250. 

About six months ago American 
introduced the Nightingale, a piece 
of patient room furniture that com- 
bines in one unit a reading lamp, 
over-bed table, and bedside cabinet, 
along with additional conveniences 
for the patient and the nurse. The 
Nightingale encourages patient self- 
service, saves space, and facilitates 
cleaning and maintenance of the 
room. Approximately 125 hospitals 
have ordered the Nightingale. 


The fourth new product, intro- 
duced a: few weeks ago, is the 
Tomac steel combination cabinet. 
The cabinet is constructed in sec- 
tions on the modular scheme, thus 
permitting a variety of combina- 
tions of clothes lockers, drawers, 
and dresser table with mirror. The 
cabinets are designed primarily for 
recessed or built-in installations that 
make cleaning easier and reduce 
housekeeper costs. They can be in- 
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Give your family 
SECURITY 
for Christmas 


When you give the kind 
of security that comes with 
Prudential protection you 
give a lifetime gift. For 
here’s a gift that renews 
itself each year with 
another full measure of 
peace of mind. 

Give your family the life- 
time gift — this Christmas 


and every Christmas. 
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During 1950 this subsidiary manu-| 


ee ‘ itals as well as 
stalled in old hospitals factured about 63 per cent of the 


new. 


ALL SIGNS POINT TO, 


Prim) These four interesting newcomers Mealpack products Age in fe 
CHICAGO AC MOTORS join more than 8,000 items that year, and 89 per cent o a ota 
was American Hospital Supply Corpo- output was sold to Mealpack and 
ELECTRIC ration distributes to more than American. 
For 8,000 hospitals located in every part 
ELECTRICAL POWER of the ar States. Most. of Don cape ieee 
EQUIPMENT RS these items are manufactured by In August, 1950, all of the cap-- 


ital stock of Don Baxter, Inc., off 
Glendale, Calif., was acquired.. 
This company pioneered in the: 
manufacture of intravenous solu-- 


other companies, and some are sold 
under American’s own trade names 
such as Tomac and Chieftain, oth- 


© Rebuilt Ms. ses] 
We carry large stocks 
of all types of guaran- 


© New 


teed rebuilt equipment. 
Units of every size and 
description to fill your 
requirements. 
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As stocking distributors 
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SWITCHBOARDS 


ers under the name of the manu- 
facturer. 

American can provide a hospital 
with just about all its supply and 
equipment needs other than food, 
most* drugs, laundry equipment, 


tions in commercially prepared! 
form. It sells these products in 1]. 
western states, and has recently’ 
given a renewed 10 year license to) 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc., Morton: 


TO) 
for leading manufac- A : 
eure ee s of electrical & TRANSFORMERS and some highly technical equip- Grove, Ill., to manufacture and! 
ent, we e ae ¢ a 
offer you a wide choice, omT: ment such as X-ray apparatus. The sell them in the other 37 states. , 


local stocks and prompt 
delivery. 


Our repair and re- 


building facilities are of 
the finest in the coun- 


company’s lines are divided broadly 
into hospital supplies and equip- 
ment, furnishings, intravenous solu- 
tions and containers for collecting, 
processing and administering blood 


American has had contracts for the : 
distribution of Baxter Laboratories } 
products since 1934, and the most | 
recent contract expires on October | 
1, 1961. A disagreement that threat- 


try. When you need and plasma, and specialties. ened to end this relationship has 
help to keep your i 
Beige fora Keep «your CANAL been settled amicably. 

ducing be sure to call. 6-2900 


1318 W. CERMAK RD. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL- 


A RESTAURANT 
OF UNCHANGING 
CHARACTER . . . 


* Times have changed but not at 
RED STAR INN, Chicago's 
famed, quiet, homelike restau- 
PAT ct toc het sub etic wel 6a. 6 

*It reminds one of the OLD 
WORLD. Since 1899 RED STAR 
has been a mecca for men and 


women who relish a seal finely 


cooked meal, served graciously 
with zesty Wine and beer. . . . 


Special Technicians 


In addition to its sales force, 
American maintains a staff of spe- 
cialists to assist hospitals with gen- 
eral planning, operating problems, 
the techniques for using intra- 
venous solutions and blood plasma, 
and the application of special 
equipment. The company also un- 
dertakes the complete equipping of 
hospitals, under contract, and it 
has a staff to assist in lay-out plan- 
ning and interior decoration. 


In 1950 about 62 per cent of 
the company’s sales was represented 
by hospital supplies and equipment, 
nine per cent of the total was ac- 
counted for by hospital furnish- 
ings, and the remaining 29 per cent 
was represented by intravenous solu- 
tions and blood and plasma _ con- 
tainers. 

American is getting more and 
more into the equipment phase of 


Don Baxter, Inc., has a wholly 
owned subsidiary, the E & J] Manu- 
facturing Company. Products of 
this company are the E & J Re 
suscitator, widely used in asphyxia- 
tion cases by fire departments and 
industrial firms, as well as by hos- 
pitals in operating room and emer- 
gency cases; the Resuscinette, which 
combines the functions of resusci-- . 
tator and incubator, and the An- 
esthesior, for gas anesthesia. 

American Hospital Supply Cor- 
poration now has about 125. sales- 
men, or about twice the number 
employed at the end of World 
War II. The frequency of calls 
made on hospitals by the salesmen 
has been stepped up so that each 
hospital is. visited every two or 
three weeks at least, and some are 
called on once a week. Division 
sales offices and warehouses are 
maintained in Evanston, Ill., New 
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have been made by the company 
in the last several years, including 
the Mealpack patents already men- 
tioned. In October, 1949, the com- 
pany organized Institutional Indus- 
tries, Inc., to acquire certain manu- 
facturing assets of a long estab- 
lished company in Cincinnati, O., 
whose products included operating 
tables, operating room lights, bed- 
side tables, and similar equipment. 


principal executive offices of the 
company are in Evanston. 

Several other factors besides in- 
tensified sales effort have contrib- 
uted large gains in sales in the 
last several years. The acquisitions 
of Mealpack, Don Baxter, Inc., 
and Institutional Industries, have 
contributed importantly. Also of 
significance has been the increase 
in hospital facilities and the greater 
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use of such facilities. Factors af- 
fecting hospitals and their use in- 


clude the growth in population, 


increase in the average age of the 
population, the growth of Blue 
Cross and other voluntary health 
insurance plans, increased interest 


in health, and federal government 
-financial assistance in building new 
hospital facilities under the Hill 


Burton Act of 1946. 


On page 34 is a ten-year compari- 
son of net sales and net earnings 
of American and its wholly owned 
subsidiaries (excluding Don Bax- 
ter, Inc.), and of Don Baxter, Inc. 
‘The figures for American are for 
-years ended December 31 while 


those for Don Baxter are for fiscal 


years ending November 30. 


Earnings Record 
The company’s consolidated re- 


port for the year 1950, including 
the operations of Don Baxter, Inc., 
from August I, 
“sales of $28,011,802 and net earn- 
ings of $1,415,994, equal to $3.05 


1950, showed net 


a share on 464,394 shares outstand- 


ing after the stock split but before 


the sale of 150,000 
public. 


shares to the 


Sales for the first nine months 
of 1951 increased 33 per cent to 
$27,279,854 from $20,551,342 for 


the like period of 1950. Earnings 


before allowing for federal income 


and excess profits taxes increased 


49 per to $3,108,867 from 


cent 


$2,084,373. After estimated federal 


taxes of $2,125,960, net income for 


- the nine months to September 30, 


last, was $982,907, equal to $1.59 a 
share on 618,574 shares. This com- 
pared with net income of $1,032,907 
for the similar period of 1950 after 
estimated federal taxes of $1,051,466. 

Although American Hospital Sup- 
ply Cor poration is the largest com- 
pany in its field, President McGaw 
declares there is still a large por- 


tion. of the hospital dollar that 


it can compete for. 


The company 
is also beginning to develop the 
foreign market, particularly in 
Latin America and Canada, and 
the export department has recently 
been moved to New York from 
Evanston. Export business in 1950 
was only about $100,000, although 
this was double the 1949 volume. 
Export sales this year are running 
at more than double the 1950 rate, 
and McGaw expects volume to 
reach two or three million dollars 
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Workmen these days are dynamiting a massive cavity in Iron 
Mountain near Hudson, N. Y., which, when the multimillion 
dollar project is completed, will be the “world’s first atomic 
proof storage vault.” Conceived by Industrialist Herman Knaust, 
who once grew mushrooms in Iron Mountain caves, the giant 
storage vault will lie 125 to 250 feet below the mountain top. 


IATL 


WALKER- 
JIMIESON, inc. 


Corridors radiating for 1000 feet will contain 400 vault rooms 
of reinforced concrete and steel, providing a total of 1.8 mil- 
lion cubic feet of storage space —equivalent to the interior 
of the Empire State Building. The vault will have air condi- 
tioning equipment, an alarm system to alert local authorities, a 
25-man police force, photostating and microfilming facilities, 
and exterior camouflage. 


311 S. Western Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Phone CAnal 6-2525 


KLEIN TOOLS 


Iron Mountain was selected for the vault site because it is 
45 per cent iron ore. The Iron Mountain Atomic Storage Cor- 
poration reports that inquiries for storage space have already 
been received from banks, museums, industrial concerns and 
government agencies both here and abroad. 


Sa 
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or within the next two or three years. defines routines as the records and. 
Foster G. McGaw, founder as analyses that inform management : 
| well as president of American Hos- on costs, the profitableness or un- : 
LINEMEN pital Supply Corporation, was on  profitableness of various lines han- - 


the road at the age of 18 as a_ dled, and so on. 

hospital supplies salesman. Before In 1922, when McGaw was 25) 

ELECTRICIANS that time he had finished high he organized the American Hospital 
school despite a two-year interrup- Supply Corporation with an_ ini- 

tion during which he worked for _ tial capital of about $30,000, most 


ME a large oil company. This expe- of which was put up by a real 
rience, McGaw says, taught him the estate man who was impressed by 


value of “routines” in business. He McGaw’s belief in the potentiali- 


Net Sales Net Earnings Combined *Pen 

American Don Baxter American Don Baxter Net Share 

1950 $26,191,208 $3,628,344 $1,202,020 $450,732 $1,652,752 $3.56 

1949 17,149,766 2,878,673 660,703 262,702 923,405 1.99 

1948 14,931,934 2,539,908 665,931 274,439 940,370 2.02 

1947 11,943,929 1,772,699 549,190 201,868 751,058 1.62 

1946 8,854,755 1,277,385 485,729 90,957 +576,686 1.24 

1945 8,602,175 2,234,959 106,800 76,379 183,179 0.39 

] oe 6,8 14,509 1,194,841 95,793 74,885 170,678 0.37 

Mathias is aie tbe 6,734,828 1,021,391 120.217 79,649 199.866 0.43 

own 942 4,608,562 716,790 126,896 116,118 243,014 0.52 

bed i 0 1941 3,156,901 393,723 145,488 90,706 236,194 0.51 

3200. belmabe: A ive evecare +Includes $169,647 proceeds trom life insurance. *Based on 464,394 shares outstanding 
after Feb., 1951, split-up, 


but before allowing for sale of additional stock in March. 
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ties of the hospital supply business. 
The business prospered and_ re- 
corded continued increases in sales 
even during the depression years. 

Until five years ago, American 
relied on reinvested earnings and 
bank loans for its capita] require- 
ments. In 1946 the company placed 
‘privately $1,050,000 of serial notes 
and subordinated debentures, and 
in 1949 placed privately $1,250,000 
of sinking fund notes. 

In March of this year the com- 
pany made a public offering of 
150,000 shares of capital stock at 
$22, and offered an _ additional 
25,000 shares to employes at $20.25 
a share. The employes oversub- 
Scribed by 40 per cent. Net pro- 
ceeds of nearly $3,000,000 from the 
public offering were applied to the 
repayment of $1,600,000 of bank 
loans, to provide approximately 
$500,000 for expansion of facilities, 
and to provide funds for general 
‘corporate purposes and_ increased 
working capital. Just prior to the 
offering of the shares to the public 
and to stockholders, the company’s 
stock was split, with two new $4 
par value shares being exchanged 
for each old no par value share 
‘then outstanding. 

Giving effect to the 175,000 new 
shares, capitalization as of Febru- 
ary 28, 1951, consisted of $1,165,000 

of 414 per cent sinking fund notes, 
$389,500 of serial notes, an install- 
ment mortgage of $67,615, and 
639,394 shares of $4 par value com- 
: mon stock. 

An initial dividend of 30 cents 
a share on the $4 par common was 
_ paid March 30, 1951, and similar 
_ payments have been made in sub- 

sequent quarters. No dividends were 
paid from 1941 through 1946. Giv- 
ing effect to the two-for-one split 
in the stock this year, dividend 
payments were equal to 121% cents 
a share in 1947, 75 cents a share 
in 1948, and 1949 and 8714 cents 
a share’in 1950. 

~ American’s stock is traded in the 
over-the-counter market. 


Science Ponders Martini 


(Continued from page 20) 


liefs, alcohol isn’t a specific cause 
of cirrhosis of the liver — even 
though drinking may aggravate the 
disease once it’s established. Alco- 
hol, even in violent excess, some 
experts maintain, doesn’t damage 
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the brain cells, although alcoholic 
“4 often suffer permanent brain dam¢ 

‘(Improved Service age. That probably comes fro: 
falling down and landing on thei 
Toll dd heads, or from higher susceptibility. 
to the Public? to being hit over the head in fights 
and robberies. Alcohol doesn’t dam: 


AE RO age sperm cells or deform the next 
Says generation, nor does it cause gout 

and kidney disease. All of whic 
MAY & LOW 3 R doesn’t mean that alcohol can’t ag 


gravate diseases once they've started 

There is also the problem of the 
use of alcohol in various diseases; 
as a therapeutic measure. It’s bee 
used in angina pectoris, lung dis+ 
ease, and various others. Popularly, 
and according to wholly wrong rea 
sons, it’s been highly regarded in 
everything from snakebite to sun! 
stroke. It’s been recommended for 
asthma, even though it increases! 
the effect of allergic wheals on the 
skin. 


Alcohol A Remedy? 
Practically speaking, alcohol is 
just as suspect in relieving diseases 
as it is in causing them. Even an- 
gina, where it was once considered! 
KENWOOD a specific remedy, has recently been 
shown not to be benefited by a 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT dane 


Therefore, in the long run, thes 
only reason to take a drink is for: 


These well-known long distance movers of household 
furniture give as the reason for selection of plant 
site in the 


* Central Location any pleasurable effects it may have. | 
* Excellent Labor Suppl Alcohol won't stimulate one to un- 
he y heard-of heights of achievement. . 

* Diversified Industries It works as a sedative, temporarily / 
ene : kills whatever feeli i , 

* Complete Utility Service z s whatever ecg of fatigue | 
may have, but makes one wearier 

* Convenient Transportation in the long-run. The sense of well-- 


being it gives is fleeting, and has; 
to be handled carefully, with a full | 
realization that after a couple of | 
A new plant of correct design will greatly strengthen | drinks one isn’t quite as good as 
your operation. Here you will find the ideal site and | he thinks he is. It makes one able | 
complete facilities for maximum service. to “carry on,” but it lessens his | 
judgment, his reaction time, his | 
ability to do skilled work, and his’ 


* Belt Railroad Switching Service 


Sites for plants of all sizes. Aero Mayflower plant provides 


10,000 sq. ft. of floor space with facilities for handling oes of self-criticism. 
storage in transit, recreational room for drivers, also new 45 After all, though savage and 
ft, Printomatic Scale for weighing all shipments available to primitive tribes have known liquor, 
the public. they didn’t drink to have fun. They 
drank for deadly serious religious 
V For full information on Kenwood Manufacturing District and and ritual reasons. Drinking for 
list of available sites, write or call fun and for relaxation is a con- 


tribution of modern man, who per- 
haps needs it more than most for- 
mer generations. ‘To quote Dr. 
John Yerbury Dent, “No civiliza- 
tion has grown up without some 
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PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST—Owners drug to soften it—and alcohol is 
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NVESTMENTS in industrial de- 
elopment in the Chicago Indus- 
rial Area during November totaled 
590,945,000 compared with $5,137- 
)00 during November, 1950. Total 
“Investments for the first eleven 
‘months of 1951 amounted to $381,- 
078,000 compared with $305,155,- 
/000 for the same period in 1950. 
These developments included ex- 
penditures for the construction of 
new plants, additions to existing in- 
dustrial buildings, and the acquisi- 
_ tion of lard or buildings for indus- 
_ trial purposes. 
~ Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, which has a $100,000,000 
| expansion under way at its Indiana 
Harbor Works, is planning another 
$40,000,000 expansion program at 
the same mill. The additional ex- 
pansion will include a 56 inch cold 
strip mill, a fourth heating furnace 
to the 56 inch hot strip mill and 
expansion of its tin plate producing 
facilities. The new mill will add 
~ 600,000 tons of cold rolling capacity. 
: Texas Company, which operates 
its second largest refinery at Lock- 
_ port, will expand its production ca- 
pacity as well as increase crude and 
refined production storage facilities. 

Acme Steel Company, Riverdale, 

has added a storage and woodwork- 
ing building to its plant. ‘This ad- 

dition will provide six million 

_ board feet of lumber which is con- 

sumed annually by Acme for boxes, 
skids, pallets and crating materials. 

_ LaSalle Construction Company, gen- 
eral contractor. 

Caterpillar Tractor Corporation, 
Joliet Works, is constructing a 
parts warehouse to serve as an aux- 

_ jliary unit to its production opera- 
- tions. 

Victor Adding Machine Com- 

_ pany, 3900 N. Rockwell, is erecting 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


an addition to its plant which will 
contain 108,000 square feet of floor 
area. The addition consists of two 
stories and basement. Henry Erics- 
son, general contractor; Olson and 
Urbain, architects. 

Illinois Tool Works, 2501 N. 
Keeler avenue, is erecting a plant 
in Des Plaines which will contain 
approximately 28,000 square feet of 
floor area. J. H. Van Vlissingen, 
broker; J. Emil Anderson and Son, 
general contractor. 

Pepperidge Farms, Inc., of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, manufacturer of 
bread and other bakery products, 
has acquired property near Down- 
ers Grove on which it will construct 
a bakery building. A. F. ‘Tynan, 
architect. 

National Tea Company, 
Crosby street, has purchased the 
five-story warehouse at 1032-44 
Crosby street. 

Monogram Models, 995 N. Racine 
avenue, manufacturers of models 
for show windows and other pur- 
poses, will construct a 40,000 square 
foot factory at 3421 W. 48th place. 
A. Epstein and Sons, Inc., engineers. 

Elgin Machine Works, Inc., 412 
N. State Street, Elgin, is erecting a 
one-story and basement addition to 
its factory. The company makes 
automotive replacement parts. 

Electric Hose and Rubber Com- 
pany, 900 W. Jackson boulevard, 
has begun construction of a factory 
and office building at 7400 McCor- 
mick boulevard in Skokie. 

Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing 
Company, Aurora, is adding a two- 
story building of 15,000 square feet 
on its premises. Arnold Lies Com- 
pany, general contractor. 

Zonolite Company, 12300 S. Ash- 


land avenue, Blue Island, manufac- | 
turer of insulating material, has | 


1000: 
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purchased a one-story plant at 1827 
Benson street in Evanston. Arthur 
Rubloff and Company and Hart, 
Shaw and Company, brokers. 


Textile Mills Company has pur- 
chased land on Damen Avenue near 
Diversey avenue for future plant 


| development. 


Elcen Metal Products Company, 
4827 Wilson avenue, has constructed 
a plant in Franklin Park, which 
contains 10,000 square feet of floor 
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area. The company makes pipe 
hangars and other fabricated metah 
products. 


Commercial Coil and Refrigera4 
tion Company, 455 N. Artesian ave= 
nue, is making a 4,000 square foot: 
addition to its plant. 


Devoe and Reynolds Company,’ 
manufacturer of paint, is construct-! 
ing a warehouse at the corner of 
76th place and Greenwood. J. J. 
Harrington and Company, broker. 


Taxes: We Are Courting Disaster 


(Continued from page 14) 


It is a hard and a disagreeable one, 
quite contrary to our accustomed 
easy thinking that the government 
can afford anything and that the 
government should pay for every- 
thing for everybody. 

The one ray of hope is that the 
heavy, the indispensable expendi- 
tures come in the next two or three 
years. If we can get over that 
hump, the five years after that 
need not be so expensive. For ex- 
ample, it has been estimated that 
this year’s expenditures will be 
about $68.4 billion. The staff of 
the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report has gone so far as 
to forecast next year’s budget (1953) 
as $87 billion; the year after (1954) 
$84 billion; and the year after that 
(1955) $72 billion. By fiscal year 
1956, projected expenditures, ac- 
cording to this view, can be brought 
down to $60 billion. These esti- 
mates are far from precise, of 
course, and they include too many 
extravagant items, but they show 
the trend. In other words, if we can 
somehow pay our way for the next 
two or three years, then, barring 
war, we can provide for defense 
without undue strain on the econ- 
omy and without treading the prim- 
rose path of excessive taxation or 
inflation. 


The solution, then, is to adopt 
a three-year program for austerity 
In government expenditures, the 
kind of austerity program that en- 
tails sacrifice by every American of 
many of the peacetime services he 
is used to demanding from govern- 
ment for himself and his commu- 
nity. Let us agree to limit govern- 
ment expenditures to the veriest 
essentials. Then we can more than 
balance the budget during most of 
the years of the future, with pres- 


ent taxes. If we put on the controls 
we should have instituted some time 
ago, we can keep inflation out. To 
be successful, such an austerity pro- 
gram will have to take root in ev- 
ery branch of our government struc- 
ture and it must be rigidly sup- 
ported in every home in the land. | 
There can be no exceptions, no 
extenuating circumstances warrant- 
ing special favors. The success or 
failure of such a program will de- 
pend directly on the character off 
the American people and their ca-- 
pacity to recognize and meet a crisis. . 

Such an austerity program has} 
many advantages in solving our’ 
basic fiscal problems. Since it is} 
limited to three years, the neces- - 
sary period of sacrifice is limited: 
austerity as a national policy does; 
not stretch on indefinitely through ; 
a drab future. Dictators have pack- - 
aged their far more drastic pro-- 
posals in palatable two, three and | 
five-year plans. We can certainly ' 
do as much. Americans will sacri- - 
fice for national security in a crisis. . 
Everyone knows government has | 
grown too fast and too lush. We: 
have asked it to do too much for 
us, and have paid too much for | 
what we got. We must trim our- 
selves and our government down 
to fighting weight. 

A real assault on non-essential 
expenditures involves more than 
the elimination of waste and _ in- 
efficiency in government operation, 
important as this is. In addition, 
there must be reduction or elim- 
ination of programs that have no 
place in a tight defense economy. 
An austerity budget can afford no 
subsidies to business or to farmers, 
no federal aid to education, no 
handouts to able-bodied veterans, 
no pork-barrel construction projects 
however pleasant and useful to the 


; 
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recipients some of these 
may be. 
_ A three-year program of austerity 
for the sake of defense does not 
mean giving the military a blank 
check. We must have the maximum 
out of every defense dollar spent. 
There is much evidence that this 
is not the case today. Sizeable re- 
ductions can certainly be made in 
fringe military expenditures without 
a bit of damage to our defenses. 
The military has been noticeably 
wasteful in its procurement prac- 
tices. You have all heard many ex- 
amples — the Army buying enough 
belt webbing to go around the 
world at the equator and in addi- 
tion give every man in the armed 
forces a belt for every day in the 
week and two on Sunday. There 
are many more fundamental illus- 
‘trations of military extravagance. 
‘The original military budget now 
being worked on called for nickel, 
tungsten and other metals in 
amounts in, excess of prospective 
world supplies. Phenomenal mili- 
tary demands for supplies and 
equipment have been made with- 
out regard for the effect of the 
great drain on the national econ- 
omy. We cannot afford the blank 
check type of legislation for the 
‘military, no matter what the 
emergency. 


things 


Austerity Program 


Assuming we adopt a three-year 
austerity program, how can it be 
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o 
Ca /p Zor your VOLE Machinery! 
Te! 
Why let unused machinery take up 
space and cost you money? Turn 
over your metal-working machines 
to us at an excellent price. 
Check your idle equipment today. 
Give us a description and we will 
reply promptly with an offer. Act 
now! 


Write, Wire or Phone 


INTERSTATE 
Machinery Ca., Juc. 


1443 W. PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
A Single Machine to an Entire Plant Bought or Liquidated 


PHONE YArds 7-5800 


— CUSTOM BUILT— 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Switchboards 
Panelboards 
Distribution Panels 
Junction Boxes Raceways 
Sheet Metal & Light Structural Fabrication 
GUS BERTHOLD ELECTRIC CO. 


1716 W. HUBBARD ST. 
CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


carried out? The initial specifics CHesapeake 3-5767 


for austerity should come from the 
_ President in the January budget 


message. But a real austerity pro- 
gram will have to be carried out 
largely through the Congressional 
appropriation process. There is a 
ghastly hole in Congressional pow- 
ers of control. Congress controls 
only $24 billion of the $71.6 bil- 
lion in the President’s budget for 
fiscal 1952. As long as Congress 
_ does not control spending, how can 
it cut spending substantiallye 
This year Congress has talked 
about economy as never before. 
Concretely, it has trimmed a few 
million dollars here and a few 
hundred thousand there from the 
President’s budget. Although there 
are plenty of other soft spots in 
the budget, the trouble has been 
- that most of the budget items are 
based on past Congressional au- 
thorizations. For the most part, the 
Budget Bureau has simply listed 
and then added up the cost of all 


SHEETS - ST EEL - PLATES 


Cold Rolled 
BAND STEEL 


Pickled ® 
BARS e 
SHEARED TO SIZE 


Hot Rolled ° 
STRIP e 


We have PICKLING and Oiling facilities 


BRIGGS & TURIVAS, INC. 


Blue Island Telephone—Blue Island 2700 
139th and S. Western Ave. Blue Island, Il. 


CHICAGO Telephone—COmmodore 4-1420 
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HOTEL MORRISON 


No group too small, no convention too large. 


FEATURES 

—S 
WORLD FAMOUS 
TERRACE CASINO "Sim cle 
TERRACE CASINO... ‘‘nothing like it anywhere'’. . . every chair 
a ringside seat for meetings, banquets, luncheons, stage shows. Pri- 
vate entrance, foyers, check rooms, (Monte Carlo bar adjoining if re- 
quested). 
MURAL ROOM... beautiful, and spacious but made private with 
sound-deadening drapes. Magnificent, complete, for large groups, 
meetings, banquets. 
SKYLINE PENTHOUSE ...a complete and luxurious 
home-within-a-home, 1/10 of a mile above Loop 
streets. A dramatic setting for that ‘'special'’ 
business or private gathering. 


Hotel Morrison guests enjoy virtually a 
city-within-a-city . . . The time-honored 
Boston Oyster House (and other restau- 
rants), three fine cocktail lounges, shops 
to meet every need and convenience. = 


SAVE WITH 
ST. PAUL Zederal SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION of Chicago 


2116 West Cermak Road 


Chicago 8, Illinois 
Virginia 7-6530 


Assets Over $22,000,000 — 62 Years of Service to the Public 
— Accounts insured up to $10,000 — Money Deposited on 
Savings Accounts before the 10th of the Month Earn as of 
the Ist. 

Frank P. Kosmach, President 


Albert H. Wetten & Co. 


141 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


TELEPHONE WABASH 2-3630 


Commercial Real Estate 


| list of items and a smaller total. 
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those new veterans’ hospitals ana 
reclamation projects and parity pay) 
ments that Congress voted in pas 
years. : 
It was to meet this situation 
head-on that the Committee on 
Federal Tax Policy recommendec 
earlier this year. that Congress em 
ploy a “clean-slate” approach tc 
appropriations. This means that 
Congress should suspend all spend: 
ing authorizations except for the 
military and interest on the publia 
debt. It should then restore only 
those expenditures vitally necessary 
in the present defense situation. 
After such suspension, the Burea 
of the Budget should be directe 
to submit an alternative expendi. 
ture budget for fiscal 1953 whic 
does not exceed estimated revenues: 
for that year. 


Strict Economy 
Practically speaking, that is th 
only way to get the budget down 
to an austerity level. Wipe off the 
old lush peacetime authorizations 
and start over again with a shorter 


that we can afford in times like 
these. Almost any of us could cut 
our family budgets if we had to 
do it. (With present taxes and in- 
flation, many of us have already) 
had to cut them.) Congress and 
the Budget Bureau can do it too,, 
if they will. It will not be pleasant, , 
especially in an election year, butt 
the alternatives — really crushing: 
taxation, or a dollar worth only at 
quarter or a dime — are much less; 
pleasant. 

Congress will do it if you and I. 
and the rest of American taxpayers } 
demand it. All these sacrifices are : 
in our personal interest, for our 
interest cannot be separated from | 
the national interest at a time like: 
this. Bombs and bullets have a. 
catholic taste in targets these days. . 
Whether we like it or not, we are 
all joined together in the unde 
clared war against communism. 

Somehow, we must produce more 
goods than we ever produced _ be- 
fore.. We cannot throttle our pro- 
ductive machine with taxes. We 
must maintain the value of the 
dollar. We can do all this if we 
will apply in governmental fiscal 
affairs the same good sense, the 
foresight, the prudence that we ap- 
ply at home. What’s so hard about 
that? And this time, we just must 
do it if we are to survive. 


N THE request of the rail- 
z roads, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has extended the date 
for filing of the new uniform freight 
‘classification from December 1, 1951 
to February 1, 1952. The new clas- 
sification will become effective 120 
‘days after filing. Protests and re- 
quests for suspension of any part of 
the classification, or new class rates 
which will be filed simultaneously 
with the classification, must be in 
‘the hands of the commission not 
later than April 1, 1952 and replies 
Mot later than May 1, 1952. The 
carriers’ letter to the commission re- 
“questing the time extension stated 
that they had planned to file the 
classification on December sl, but 
that considerable work remained 
to be done. The communication 
added: “In order to be in a posi- 
tion to file the uniform classifica- 
tion on December 1, 1951, it will 
be necessary to have final proof in 
the hands of the printer not later 
than October 25. Since the work 
cannot be fully completed by that 
time if the classification is filed as 
of December 1, it will be necessary 
to file a supplement containing 
many important changes, such sup- 
plement to be effective the same 
_ date as the original uniform classi- 
fication.” 
Express Rates Increased Novem- 
ber 15: The Railway Express Agency 
- filed tariffs with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission increasing ex- 
press rates and charges effective No- 
vember 15, 1951. The rate advance 
was authorized by the commission 
in its report in Ex Parte No. 177, 
Increased Express Rates and 
Charges, 1951. All first class rates 
were increased 30 cents per ship- 
ment on_ shipments under 100 
pounds and 30 cents per 100 pounds 
on shipments weighing over 100 
_ pounds. Second class rates were 
 yaised to 75 per cent of the in- 


creased first class rates and third 
class rates were boosted from 1.75 


cent for each two ounces to one | 


cent per ounce. Commodity rates 
on articles of food and drink were 
increased 22.5 cents per shipment 
on shipments of less than 100 
pounds and 22.5 cents per 100 
pounds on shipments weighing in 
excess of 100 pounds. All other 
commodity rates, except on daily 
newspapers, corpses, and milk, 
cream and related articles, were in- 
creased 30 cents per shipment on 
shipments under 100 pounds and 
30 cents per 100 pounds on ship- 
ments over 100 pounds. The, mini- 
mum charge was hiked to $1.50 per 
shipment and C.O.D. service charges 
were raised 25 per cent. The valu- 
ation charge of 11 cents was in- 
creased to 15 cents and all other 
valuation charges were boosted 25 
per cent. The November 15 in- 
creases superseded the interim in- 
crease of 20 cents per shipment 
which became effective May 3, 1951. 

Rails Ask I.C.C. to Reconsider 
Freight Rate Increase Case: The 
railroads, in a petition filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for reopening of the Ex Parte 
No. 175 freight rate increase pro- 
ceeding, charged that the increases 
authorized by the commission on 
August 2, 1951, are insufficient to 
enable them “to provide adequate 
and efficient transportation service 
to meet the needs of the commerce 
of the United States, of the postal 
service, and the national defense, as 
contemplated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act.” The carriers ask the 
commission to approve the full 15 
per cent rate boost sought in their 
amended petition filed March 28, 
1951. The commission’s order of 
August 2 authorized a freight rate 
hike of nine per cent in Official ter- 
ritory and six per cent in Western 
and Southern territories and on in- 
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ROUTE IT 


BURLINGTON 


Shippers have come to re- 
gard BURLINGTON as a 
symbol . of fast, efficient 


transportation. 

Dependable, high-speed 
freight service from Chicago to 
such important places as: 

OMAHA 
LINCOLN - 
Sioux City 
Des MOINES 
Sr. Louis 
Kansas City 
Sr. JOSEPH 
Sr. Pau 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER 


CALIFORNIA 


PaciFIc NORTHWEST 


H. F. KOENIG, General Agent 
L. R. SCHRAMM, General Freight Agent 
105 W. Adams St. — WA 2-2345 
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DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
Problems 


Industrial 
Grade Separations 


Expressways 


Industrial Plants 
Railroads 
Subways 


Power Plants 


Tunnels 
Municipal 


A 


Works 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

Lead & special mixture coatings. 
facilities in 


Operating largest 


the industry. 


C DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-092] 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| NEvada 8-4100 | 
LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, iLL. 


Equipment Storage 
Corporation 


id 
LV. 
oUt 


HEAVY CR 
INDUSTRIAL STORAGE 


UNLIMITED FLOOR LOAD 
FOR 


MACHINERY . . PAPER . . STEEL 
LICENSED &G BONDED 


PRospect 6-4616 


7444 S. ASHLAND AVE. 
B.R.C. RR G I.N. RR 


terterritorial traffic. The railroads’ 
petition states that net railway op- 
erating income during September, 
1951 was approximately $72 mil- 
lion, a decrease of $50 million or 
41 per cent under the same month 
of 1950. Operating revenues during 
September declined $16 million or 
1.8 per cent, but operating expenses 
increased $59 million or 9.7 per 
cent. 

The Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized a six per cent 
increase in railroad freight rates on 
Illinois intrastate traffic. The in- 
crease became effective November 3, 
on one day’s notice. The carriers 
had requested the nine per cent 
rate boost which was the amount 
authorized on interstate traffic in 
Official territory in Ex Parte No. 
175. 


Central Motor Rate Increase De- 
cember 12: A general 10 per cent 
increase in motor carrier rates in 
Central territory has been published 
in tariffs of the Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau to become 
effective December 12, 1951. The 
increase will apply on both class 
and commodity rates. The present 
20 cents per 100 pounds arbitrary 
on shipments under 5,000 pounds 
will be continued. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has declined to suspend 
tariffs increasing motor carrier rates 
within southern and southwestern 
territories by six per cent. The in- 
creases were published in tariffs of 
the Southern Motor Carriers Rate 
Conference and the Southwestern 
Motor Freight Bureau. A six per 
cent increase has also been pub- 
lished in tariffs of the Middlewest 
Motor Freight Bureau to become 
effective November 15. 


President Signs Bill Reducing 
Size and Weight of Parcel Post: 
President ‘Truman_ has signed §S. 
1335, a bill to reduce the size and 
weight limits on parcel post pack- 
ages mailed from and to first class 
post offices. The new law, which 
becomes effective January 1, 1952, 
will reduce the maximum length 
and girth on parcel post packages 
to 72 inches and lower the weight 
limit to 40 pounds on mailings to 
the first and second zones and to 
20 pounds on mailings to the third 
to eighth zones. The present 100 
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inch maximum size and 70 pound: 
weight limit will continue in effect: 
on mailings from or to second,| 
third or fourth class post offices: 
or rural or star routes. The Presi-| 
dent has also signed the postal rate 
increase bill, $. 1046. The new lawy 
raises the rates on postal cards and: 
drop letters from one cent to two 
cents effective January I, 1952. Sec-: 
ond class mail rates will be in-, 
creased 10 per cent each year for 
three consecutive years, beginning» 
April 1, 1952. The rate on third 
class bulk mail will be raised from 
one cent to 1% cents per piece, ef 
fective July 1, 1952. The present 
rates on first class mail, except post 
cards and drop letters and air mail 
will remain unchanged. The 4th 
class (parcel post) rates authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Comis- 
sion effective October 1, 1951, willl 
also continue in effect. 


Bricker Report Recommends; 
Major Transportation Changes:: 
Several major changes in the Inter- - 
state Commerce Act are recom-- 
mended by Senator Bricker of Ohio» 
in his report on the transportation 
investigation being conducted by at 
subcommittee of the Senate Inter-- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- - 
mittee, under authority of S. Res., 
50 (8Ist Congress). Some of Sena-- 
tor Bricker’s recommendations in- - 
clude a review of the long-and-- 
short-haul clause with a view to its 


repeal; a clarification of the agri-- 


cultural commodity exemption in 
the motor carrier act; the issuance 


of trip-leasing regulations; the uni- - 
form application of the commodi- - 
ties clause to competing carriers; | 
the levying of highway use charges | 
against motor carriers; consideration | 
on the feasibility of extending trans- » 
portation excise taxes to private car- 


riers; and greater control by carrier” 


management over rate making. In 
a statement accompanying his re- 
port to the Senate, Senator Bricker 
declared: “We believe that the 
measures we have recommended 
will help to lend new vitality and 
vision to the transportation indus- 
try. In some cases the remedies 
recommended may seem drastic, but 
we are convinced that strong meas- 
ures are necessary if the industry is 
to survive as a free element in a 
free economy . . .” 
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er 16 and girls under 18 on gov- 
rmnment contract work, and_pro- 
ides for a penalty of $10 a day 
or each day each minor is em- 
loyed contrary to this restriction. 
xperience has shown that viola- 
tions of this provision have often 
een inadvertent. Employers have 
failed to verify the ages of younger 
employes, although this can _ be 
avoided by having age certificates 
on file for each minor. They are 
available from most state labor or 
educational departments or local 
school officials. 


How about health and safety 
standards? Few government con- 
tractors are likely to run afoul of 
the health and safety provisions of 
the Walsh-Healy Act, which simply 
specifies that government work can- 
not be performed under conditions 
that are unsanitary, hazardous or 
dangerous to employes. For spe- 
cific information, one can obtain 
a copy of a booklet, “Safety and 
Health Standards,” recently issued 
by the Labor Department's bureau 
of labor standards. For practical 
purposes, however, compliance with 
a state safety and sanitation code 
is prima facie compliance with 
| Walsh-Healy requirements. 

What records must be kept under 
| Walsh-Healy? Little. or no addi- 
records are required of most 


employers, and no special forms. 


-are required, Only the usual per- 
sonnel records are needed, if they 
“include such items as the name, 
address, sex, occupation and birth 
date of employes under 19. Also 
required: Wage and hour 
ords by day and by week for each 
‘worker; data on basic hourly rates 
of pay and total daily and weekly 
straight time and overtime pay; the 
period during which each employe 
worked on government contract 
work; and injury frequency rec- 
ords. Such records must be main- 
tained for four years and be made 
available to government inspectors 
as requested. 

Each employer covered by the 
Walsh-Healy Act must also display 
a poster, outlining the act’s provi- 
sions and minimum wage require- 
ments, if they apply. The poster 
is sent to a contractor by the con- 
tracting office, and additional copies 
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What You Should Know About Walsh-Healy 


(Continued from page 22) 


can be obtained from the Wage 
and Hour Division. 

Where does one get specific in- 
formation? The government has 
emphasized many times that it is 
anxious to assist any company de- 
siring detailed information regard- 
ing the Walsh-Healy Act or an in- 
terpretation of its applicability in 
specific cases. Violations can be 
costly and, at worst, they can re- 
sult in the cancellation of a com- 
pany’s government contract, plus a 
three-year prohibition against fur- 
ther government work. 

Companies planning to bid on 
government contracts can obtain a 
copy of “Rulings and Interpreta- 


43 
tions No. 3” involving the Walsh- 
Healy Act, which is distributed to 
all holders of government contracts 
and is available to other concerns 
on request to the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Division, La- 
bor Dept., Washington 25, D. C. 

Specific information can also be 
obtained by writing, telephoning, 
or visiting the division’s regional 
office at Room 1200, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, 54, Ill.; telephone: 
WHitehall 4-7100. The regional 
director is ‘Thomas O’Malley. 

As in all dealings with the gov- 
ernment, the best way to avoid 
trouble under the Walsh-Healy Act 
is to be forewarned with accurate 
knowledge of its provisions. Such 
knowledge is quickly available to 
any company which seeks it. 


PRINTERS 
RETAIL STORES 


BAIRD & WARNER 


215 No. Dearborn St. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 


Well-established manufacturers will find it ad- 
vantageous to obtain financing by long term 
mortgage or by Sale-lease plan. Let us help you. 


Here are a few types of businesses we have aided 
with Industrial Financing directly or 
through their banks 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 
LIGHT MANUFACTURERS 


TOYS 

CANDY 

PERFUME 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Central 1855 


GARY STEEL 


PICKLING 
SHEARING 
SLITTING e 


2300 S. SPRINGFIELD 


‘ FILES RESHARPENED 
LIKE NEW @ ALL TYPES! 
Unique Precision Method 
Finer Quality Lower Cost Work 
Guaranteed 


L & N TOOL SERVICE 


3952 N. Lowell Ave., Chicago 41, 
TEL: MUlberry 5-4660 


SUPPLY CO. 


HOT ROLLED e COLD ROLLED 
SHEETS. ~e) STRIPS. -e COILS 
PLATES . BLACK PLATE 


TIN PLATE e TERNE PLATE 


AND OILING 
e DECOILING 
LACQUERING 


CRawford 7-2525 


AV., CHICAGO 23, ILL. 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


‘Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers im the West’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, Ill. 


SHIPPERS BAG 
SUPPLY CO. 


345 W. 42nd Place 
TO BETTER SERVE YOU WE 
SUGGEST THAT YOU CALL US. 
BURLAP — COTTON 


and 


MULTI-WALL PAPER SACKS 


MAILING & PARTS BAGS 
Carried in Stock 
MEMBER OF 
Chicago .Association of Credit Men 
National Bag & Burlap Dealers Ass’n 
Chieago Association of Commerce and Industry 


Gall KEnwood 8-2900 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


INDUSTRIAL 
Contractors and 
w# 82! Distributors 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
HEAT INSULATION 
COLD STORAGE 
INSULATION 


ESTIMATES AND 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Asbestos & Magnesia Materials Co. 
119-127 N. Peoria HAymarket 1-5202 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing »* Multigraphing 
Planographing »% Multilith 
Addressing »% Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago, 22 Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications 
Standard Finishes 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE Co. 
Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


PEDERSEN‘'S PROTECTIVE PATROL 


INDUSTRIAL PATROL SERVICE 
UNIFORMED WATCHMEN 
Insured — Carefully Supervised — Union 


INDUSTRIAL CLEANING SERVICE 
For FACTORIES & OFFICES 


Phone any time: TUxedo 9-6670 
5967 W. Madison St. Chicago 44 


WHEN YOU NEED 
CELLOPHANE | 
HOLIDAY PRINTED ua 
DESIGNS (also odd lots) by Fierst 


FIERST INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CO. 
624 W. 26th Street DAnube 6-2930 


New Products 


Plastic Decorations 

Just in time for the Yuletide sea- 
son, a new line of plastic Christmas 
decorations that stick to glossy sur- 
faces without tape, water or any ad- 
hesive has been placed on the 
market by Flexon Products Corpo- 
ration, New York, N. Y. Made of 
Geon polyvinyl plastic, the decora- 
tions are made in the shape of color- 
ful Holly leaves and berries. They 
are said to be washable, non-toxic 
and can be peeled off for subse- 
quent reuse. 


Teacup Ashtray! 

For the man who never knows 
what to do with his cigarette ashes 
while holding a cup and saucer in 
one hand and a tidbit in the other, 
Pol-Ver Sales Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has the answer in a tiny 
plastic ashtray that clips to the side 
of a saucer and can be _ swivel- 
emptied without so much as tipping 
a drop of tea. 


Card-Players Combo! 

Another hostess’ helper is a com- 
bination ash tray, poker chip rack, 
and beverage coaster, trade-named 


| “Chip-co-Tray” and introduced by 


Novel-Craft Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 505 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. The versatile little unit 
is made of plastic, holds 25 poker 
chips and comes in sets of four in 
either brown or black. 


Golf Ball Bath 


You can clean your golf balls for 
as little as four cents per ball, Says 
Federal International Company, of 
New York City, with their new 
cleaner ‘called “Spray New.” The 
cleaner comes 
dispenser. 


with its own. spray 


Textile Treatment 

Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, 
Va., has developed a new chemical 
treatment that the company believes 
may well revolutionize the use of 
rayon clothing. Dan River Mills 
calls the process “X-2” and it Says it 
promises to double the wear life of 
rayon clothing, guarantees perma- 
nent shrinkage control, contributes 
to wrinkle resistance, and makes all- 
white garments practical for the 
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first time. The chemical treatment 
being made available to the entire 
textile industry, is also said to mak« 
rayon clothing immune to bleache 
and yellowing. 


Lubricant-Coolant 


A new lubricant-coolant for cut 
ting solutions said to offer greatly 
increased effectiveness in both free 
flowing and compressed air applica 
tion has been developed by the Ani 
Conversion Research Corporation 
4107 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 18 
Called “Cool-O-Lube,” the solutior 
serves to lubricate and dissipate 
heat in all metal cutting operations 
It is marketed as a concentrate thaa 
is subsequently diluted one part tc 
nine parts of «water. 


Punch and Strengthen! 


A loose-leaf paper punch that 
serves the double purpose of bot 
punching and reinforcing its pun 
holes in one operation has been ina 
troduced by Stationers Supply Cor-+ 
poration, 82 Wall St., New York 5) 
N. Y. Called the “Target Punchi 
Reinforcer,” the unit reinforces the 
punches it makes from rolls of ad4 
hesive-back tape—or, if desired, 
snap of a lever makes the devic 
work as the conventional punch 
only. 


Machine Protectors 


The “Dual Channel Protectron’”’ 
is a device that provides simultane-: 
ous protection for two machines,: 
when one feeds the other, by shut-. 
ting down both machines when any; 
trouble develops in either. Made: 
by the Brinnell Company, Sims-- 
bury, Conn., the electronic unit iss 
said to enable one man to operate : 
four machines with complete safety. . 
Handy Applicator 

“Rollies” is the name given a new) 
line of industrial applicators , that! 
consist of rolled cotton (or other | 
fibrous materials on request) im-- 
pregnated with a variety of polish-. 
ing, buffing, oiling and similar com- 
pounds. The units, which come 
with a series of standard compounds 
or which can be made up to an 
industrial consumer’s specifications, 
are said to cut labor costs in half 
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SUBCONTRACT 
WORK WANTED 


SPECIALISTS 


in Stainless Steel Fabrication, and all other metals. 


We specialize in sheet metal work, deep drawing up to 
11’ deep; various types of stampings and spinnings up to 
84” in diameter. 


Our facilities also include high temperature annealing, 


pickling, polishing and many types of welding. 
Your inquiry is respectfully solicited. 


We also carry a stock line of drawn transformer cans. 


CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO. 


3949 W. SCHUBERT AVE. CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


Nickel 
Brass ° Tin 
Lead « Zinc 
Copper 
Cadmium 
Oxidizing 


Burnishing 
Deburring 
Acid Dipping 


B MERCIL & SONS PLATING CO.” 


1901 to 1919 Fulton St. Phone SEeley 3-0102 


aS 


COPPER BRAZING 
SILVER SOLDERING 
BRIGHT ANNEALING 
ALUMINUM BRAZING 


Chicago’s Largest & Most Complete 
Commercial Facilities 


Furnace & Induction Equipment 


Modern Metal Joining for COST REDUCTION 
end QUALITY IMPROVEMENT 


SALKOVER 
METAL PROCESSING OF ILL., INC. 


VAnBuren 6-0208 


4209 W. LAKE ST. 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 


Bor Capacity 1” to 7” Multiple Spindle 
Also Secondary Operations 
Gear and Sprocket Blanks 
MERZ MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 


916 N. Main St., Crown Point, Ind. 
Chicago Phone: REgent 4-0820 


Available For Sub-Contracts 
© METAL STAMPING 
e TOOLS G DIES © MACHINISTS 
© GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 
e TURRET LATHE and SECONDARY 
OPERATIONS 


Blackhawk Machine Co. 


656 N. Albany Av. SAcramento 2-3440 


Acorn Screw Products Co. 
412 S. Green St. Chicago 7, IN. 
MOnroe 6-0434 


B. &S. Automatic 
Capacity 1/16 to 1% 
Second Operation and Assembly 


SPINNINGS UP TO 44 INCHES 
PRESSES UP TO 110 Se 
ELECTRICAL ASSEMBL 
ond LIGHT MANUFACTURING 


GARCO MANUFACTURING CO., 


: MOnroe 6-1688 


744 No. Ada St. 


GEORGE COSTELLO 
GLASS CO. 


LOOP GLAZIERS 


523 S. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
HArrison 7-1419 


LIGHT & HEAVY 
METAL STAMPINGS 


DIES—TOOLS—JIGS—SPOT WELDING 
QUALITY, RELIABILITY, SERVICE 
Your product manufactured on contract basis 
BUckingham 1-1215 
GREENVIEW MFG. CO. 

2557 N. GREENVIEW AVE. 


SUB CONTRACTING 
WANTED 


Centerless Grinding 


Screw Machines to 2 1/4" 
Assembly Drilling — Stampings 


NATION-BILT, 619 s. Tenth Ave. 


Mayweod, Ill. Maywood 414 
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and to reduce the waste of ex- Coming: Component Parts Scheduling 
pensive compounds to a minimum. (Continued from page 15) 


’ acturer is the Embree  . ; 
he eee tion picture stems from the same 


Manufacturing Co., 10 W. Mravlag ing “of pressure that brought it 


Place, Elizabeth, N. J. into being last time — the scarcity 
of materials. All authorities have 
Aluminum Engine recognized that the most urgent 


The West Bend Aluminum Com- pinch in the metals supply tens 
tion would come during the first 


NG DS ed ake na oc half of 1952, although some are now 
veloped a tiny two-cycle aluminum projecting the stringency puget 
engine, weighing only 15 pounds the entire year and perhaps part of 
and developing 1.6 horsepower at 1953. Virtually the same bottle- 
4,000 rpm. necks in component production have 


Many a business man when reading about 
crime trends can point with pride to his 


Serving the 


Individual foresight in purchasing adequate burglary and 
Tncurance theft insurance. 
During the first half of 1951, for example, 
Needs of Chicago chalked up some alarming totals — 
Business, 2,630 robberies and over 6,630 burglaries. Cost 
of replacing stolen items is anywhere from 
Industry 100% to 200% higher than 10 years ago. 


and the home 
for 59 years 


If your business—or your home—lacks this 
low-cost protection, you had better call us 
immediately. Our special Burglary Depart- 
ment can tailor-make the policy best suited 
to your needs. 


Conkling, Price & Webb 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. © WAbash 2-1220 


General Agents 
LONDON GUARANTEE ano ACCIDENT COMPANY, LTD. 


BE THRIFTY! 
1000 Embossed BUSINESS CARDS, $3.95! 
Let our free samples convince you. 
By Mail Only Fast Service 


MILLING 
CUTTERS 


Special Metal 
Cutting Tools 


THRIFT PRESS 
5711 Dorchester Ave. Chicago 37 


MIDWESTERN 


Tool Company 


3932 Diversey Ave. COMMERCE Magazine 
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Phone AVenue 3-2500 when writing aduertisers 
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begun to show up this time as o 
curred in the war effort nine yea‘ 
ago. This time the Washingtc 
planners hope to skip the intermy 
diate stage of super-priorities ar 
go into scheduling directly. 


The pressure for componer 
scheduling is, in fact, somewh: 
more acute this time. The reaso 
is that CMP is being operated 
bit differently than in World W? 
II, with manufactured products b 
ing divided into “A” and “B” cat 
gories. (See COMMERCE for Ju 
1951, “Doing Business Unde 
CMP.”) The “B” products, whid 
get allocations of the basic mat. 
rials, are those of common militan 
and civilian use. Since many cor 
ponents can also be used for civilia 
machines, this means that the go 
ernment-is handing out scarce me 
als for uses over which it retaii 
no further controls. Thus it bi 
comes necessary to devise a syster 
whereby the military is assured tha 
it gets first call on the componen 
it needs. 


Gradual Activation 


Like other steps in the contr 
complex it is being brought int 
play gradually. Just as CMP its 
was preceded by a selective applic 
tion in two specific programs, com 
ponents scheduling is even now i 
effect with respect to certain proe 
ucts although the general applic 
tion is still to come. 


NPA has frozen production sche 
ules for certain power equipmer 
and metal working machines. TH 
next step anticipated at this writim 
is the extension of the freeze to thi 
scheduling of overhead cranes ant 
anti-friction bearings. Manufa: 
turers have been required to sul 
mit their “order boards” monthl 
The production schedules they rey 
resent are then “frozen” and mu: 
be followed as they stand. No gov 
ernment agency can make demanc 
on the manufacturer that interfer 
with his filling the schedule. 

This is the advance hint as t 
how components scheduling wi 
work. The monthly productio 
schedule itself is in effect the ove 
riding priority. The “freezing 
takes place in advance of deliver 
by a period of time directly relate 


* 


AS 
Re 
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pb the production cycle of the item 
nvolved: that is, as long as it takes 
9 produce the component. It may 
ye one month, or four, or a year, 
fepending on the product. 

) Pending NPA development of 
ylans for general application of 
iomponent scheduling, for which 
the present target date is the second 
quarter of 1952, the manufacturer 
may find a guide in what happened 
ast time. The program was han- 
led by an order known as M-293 
bf the War Production Board. It 
as, incidentally, Charles E. Wil- 
on’s brainchild. ‘The head man of 
he current mobilization period was 
hen one of Donald Nelson’s top 
deputies and it was he who guided 
he development and then directed 
he putting into effect with indus- 
ry divisions of the general schedul- 
ing order. 

| Under M-293 industry divisions 
ere given authority to control the 
hipment of critical components in 
order to meet the most urgent needs 
of the military programs. 

A total of 36 classes of compon- 
ents were involved. In the general 
classification they included such 
things as motors and generators, 
electric motor control equipment, 
air circuit breakers, aircraft switches 
and circuit breakers, panelboards, 
compressors, pumps, fans, exhausters, 
high pressure blowers, heat ex- 
changers, distillation units, pressure 
vessels, conveying machinery and 
‘mechanical power transmission 
equipment, woodworking machinery, 
‘yesistance welding equipment, wire- 
working machinery, refrigeration 
and air conditioning systems. 


Component Classes 


In certain industries it applied 
to specific products: for example, in 
aluminum forgings it covered pro- 
pellers, crank cases, and pistons; in 
radio and radar, items like capaci- 
‘tators, coaxial cable, resistors, trans- 
formers, and electrical instruments. 

These products are in the same 
areas in which the components 
shortages are now being felt, al- 
though it is not intended as a list- 
ing of what NPA may include 
among products scheduled this time. 

The 36 classes of components 
were divided into three categories. 
One covered the most critical. Any- 
one wishing to order a component 
listed in the most critical category 
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In Lead Position and Equipped 
to Lead 


Caspers 
Tin Plate Company 


Tin Plate and Black Plate 


Plain or Decorated 


4100 West 42nd Place CHICAGO 32 
Telephone: LAfayette 3-0163 


@ Proper 
Quality 


@ Quick 
Delivery 


@ Right 
Price 


Letterpress 
Offset Lithography 


CATALOGS 
PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKS 

DIRECTORIES 
GENERAL PRINTING 
(ONE OR MORE COLORS) ALL facilities under one roof— 


from beginning to delivery— 
one source, one responsibility 
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had first to receive specific govery 
ment permission. The governmer 
was authorized to specify the mann 
facturer with whom the order wa 
to be placed, and any order so au 
thorized had to be accepted by th 
manufacturer, provided the buye 
met his regular price terms. Ona 
having been given the order, thi 
manufacturer was under obligatio 
to deliver on schedule regardless c 
preference ratings or other order 
he had. In effect this was a “spo 
scheduling” system. 

A second group of component 
was handled by a slightly differe 
process, not quite so direct. Mant 
facturers of components in the lee 
critical group were required to: © 

Submit a regular operations re 
port showing productive capacit 
and orders unfilled, received, shi 
ped, cancelled, and scheduled for | 
specific period (determined by th 
production cycle): 

Report delivery schedules for e 
specified period. 

Deliver components only in ac 
cordance with the schedule, regar 
less of any other government pret 
erence ratings or directives. : 

The third category of compo! 
ents, least critical, merely called foo 
regular filing of information wit 
the government, in effect being 
items put on the alert in case thet 
situation grew more critical and i 
became necessary to put them inte 
one of the scheduling categories. 

The program was refined severa 
times through various amendments 
and the component list covered by 
the order was shifted in accordance 
with changing production needs: 
Throughout, however, the basic pur! 
pose remained. As explained offi: 
cially at the time: : 

“The purpose of the plan is tc 
give each manufacturer in the con 
tracting chain the relation in time 
and quantity between the require: 
ments for components placed upon 
him and the programs into which 
they are to go. When manufactur: 
ers are presented with purchase 
orders which . . . carry delivery re- 
quests bearing no relationship to 
the building schedule of the pro- 
gram, it becomes impossible for 
them to plan their production ef- 
fectively and fully utilize their pro- 
ductive capacity. 

“There are certain principal com- 
ponents around which a limitation 
Po 
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“ALMOST EVERYBODY LOVES POPCORN!” 


= 


of entire programs or projects may 
‘revolve. It is the further purpose 
of this plan to acquaint the WPB 
(as it will be this time the NPA) 
‘with the requirements of these prin- 
‘cipal components at the earliest 
‘possible date so that it may direct 
‘their manufacture into the channels 
‘best suited to produce them. 

“Tt is the final purpose of the 
‘plan to accomplish the objectives 
‘stated above without requiring un- 
‘due reporting to Washington and 
with a minimum disturbance to the 
established ways of doing business.” 
- To the pious hope expressed in 
the last paragraph, the average 
‘manufacturer enmeshed in the gov- 
ernment controls system will reply: 
“T should live so long!” He has 
learned from experience that every 
time Washington gets a new idea it 
means more paper work. 
- But if more paper work is one of 
the burdens of eliminating the de- 
fense production bottlenecks of 
(1952, the manufacturer will, as al- 
ways, do his share. 


The object of interest in this 
photograph is the basket of pop- 
corn —a commodity which Ameri- 
cans consumed last year to the 
Staggering revenue tune of $250 
million at retail. The nation’s pop- 
corn makers, who gather in con- 
vention this month at Chicago’s 
Hotel Congress, say their product 
was introduced by Indian Chief 
Quadequina who presented early 
settlers with a deer skin bagful of 
popcorn at their first Thanksgiving 
feast at Jamestown in 1630. 


Today almost everyone loves 
popcorn and sales keep rising as 
new products are created. Ex- 
amples: popcorn cake and bread, 
chocolate covered popcorn, and 
popcorn candy. This year 12 Mid- 
West states will produce 147,800 
acres of popcorn, the second big- 
gest harvest on record. Still, the 
popcorn industry believes it has 
barely “scratched the surface” of 
its potential market. 


HINA UU LLU 


With the popcorn is “Miss Pop- 
corn of 1951,” Adrian Falcon—rem- 
iniscent, says the press release, of 
the father of the industry, Chief 
Quadequina. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


decline in the winter, December 
still remains the second most haz- 
ardous month on the highways. 


e Directors On The Move—‘The 
Quaker Oats Company, which for 
six years has followed the practice 
of holding directors’ meetings in 
plant cities throughout the country, 
held the first such session in Illinois 
last month. The directors followed 
their meeting in Rockford with a 
tour through the Quaker Oats plant 
there that manufactures Ken-L-Ra- 
tion and other dog foods. 


e State Income Taxes — Commerce 
Clearing House reports that state 
income taxes continue to gain 
ground on sales taxes as the greatest 
single source of state revenue. | 
Though sales taxes still remain on 
top, three states this year report for 
the first time that income taxes are | 
their major income, 
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ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY CO. 


FOR INDUSTRY - CONTRACTORS 


Industrial, Residential & Fluorescent 
Lighting Fixtures 


Cords - Wires - Cables - Switches 
Controls - Wiring Devices 


For Quick Service from Our Complete 
Stock Phone 


HU dson 3-5420 


7333 S. Cottage Grove Ave. 


FLOORS 


Marble Chip ¢ Plain ¢ Heavy 
Duty @ Trucking Floor ¢ Base 
Stairways 
DURABLE—FLEXIBLE 
BEAUTIFUL 


Restful to the Feet 
Easy to Keep Clean 
Installed in Various Colors on Con- 
crete or Wood—Y2" thick to 
Harmonize with Any Type 
of Architecture 


MARBELETTE FLOOR CO. 


228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 1, Ill. 
RAndolph 6-3416 


Screw Machine 
PRODUCTS 


Brown & Sharpe Equipment 
Automatic Capacity to 1¥% inches 
Hand Machine Capacity to 24% inches 

“ALL SECONDARY OPERATIONS” 


SPaulding 2-5800 


Dependable Service Since 1920 


NICOUD 
MFG. CO. 


1900 N. Kilbourn Ave. Chicago 39, Ill. 


Building dince 1893 


S. N. NIELSEN 


COMPANY 


GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS 


CHICAGO 22 
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“And now, gentlemen,” continued the 
congressman, “I wish to tax your memory.” 
“Good Lord,” muttered a_ colleague, 
“why haven’t we thought of that before?” 


* * * 


A young Jad had returned from a birth- 
day party. His mother, apprehensive lest 
his appetite should overcome his manners, 
asked, “Are you sure you didn’t ask Mrs. 
Benson for a second piece of cake?” 

“Oh, no, Mother. I only asked her for 
the recipe so you could make a cake like 
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it and she gave me two more pieces! 


* * * 


Father—“‘Jimmy, don’t you know the dif- 
ference between right and wrong?” 


Jimmy—‘‘Sure!”’ 

Father—‘But you always do wrong.” 

Jimmy—“Well, that shows it isn’t guess- 
work.” 

* * * 

Brooklynite—“What did you do in civil- 
ian life?” 

Buddy—‘Worked in Des Moines.” 

Brooklynite—“Coal or iron?” 


* * * 


“I’m surprised that your mother agreed 
to your marrying Bill when she dislikes 
him so.” 

“Well, she said she just wants to be his 
mother-in-law for awhile.” 


* * * 
“H - 7 S , . 
ave any of your boyhood hopes been 
realized?” 
“One. When my mother combed my 
hair, I wished I didn’t have any.” 
* * * 
Actor: “So you're going to use me in 


your next play? You've really discovered 
at last what I am!” 

Director: “Yeah, hurry up and get into 
the hind legs of that stage over 
there. 


horse 
x m 


Rastus: “Ah wants a divorce! Can’t stand 
livin’ wif dat woman nohow 
talk, talk, talk night an’ day.” 

Lawyer: “What does she talk about?” 

Rastus: “She doan say!” 


» she jes’ 


“Do you really like wearing an evening 
dress?” 

“Of course, I feel nothing is more be- 
coming to me.” 


“T don’t doubt it, but wouldn’t that be 
going a trifle too far?” 


* * * 


He: “Why can’t a girl catch a ball like 
a man?” 

She: “Oh, a man is much bigger and 
easier to catch!” 


* * * 


One duck to another: “Oh, quit trying 
> 


to walk like a fat woman wearing slacks! 


* ¥* * 


Arriving home earlier than usual, he 
found his wife in the arms of his best 
friend. 

“T love your wife and she loves me,’ 
said the friend. “I'll play you a game of 
cards for her. Jf I win, you divorce her, 
and if you win, I promise never to see her 
again. How about gin rummy?” 

“All right,” agreed the husband, “and 
how about a penny a point to make the 
game interesting?” 


, 


An old man’s cow got loose, visited | 
neighbor’s still, and ate so much sov 
mash that she died. The old man put i 
a claim against the neighbor for the co 
of the cow. 

“Tl never pay it,’ said the neighbog 
“My whiskey mash didn’t kill your cow 
She gave eggnog, and you milked her t 


death.” 
* * * 


Little Sue was all eyes at the fashionab 
church wedding. 

“Did the lady change her mind?” sh 
whispered to her mother. 

“No, dear. What makes you think son 

“Cause she went up the aisle with on 
man and came back with another.” 


* * * 


A portly executive who hadnt gon 
shopping with his wife for 10 years, dd 
manded to know where all the grocer 
money was going to. 

She told him to stand sideways in fron 
of the mirror. ’ 

* * * 


A prospective groom went into a jewel 
store and asked to see a wedding ring. 

Salesman: Would you like to see ou 
special three-piece combination?” 

P.G.: ‘What’s “that?” ; 

Salesman: “Engagement, wedding ani 
teething!” 

: 2 

A reporter stopped a hurrying diploma 
and asked him what he thought about 
certain international problem. 


“Don’t bother me now,” snapped th 


diplomat impatiently. “I must make 
speech. This is no time to ask me t 
think.” 


* * * 


A young lawyer was presenting his firs 
case in court. It was a simple damage sua 
of a farmer against a railroad compan 
whose train had killed 24 of his hogs, b 
the youngster was trying to dramatize iti 

“Just think of it, gentlemen, 24 hogs,5 
he stated impressively, “24! That’s twic’ 
the number there are on the jury!” 


“He bought it for his kid’s birthday, but just never did manage to take it home.” 
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recommend, or merely imply that it 
might be a good idea to purchase 
a given product. In a plant where 
workers are mostly unskilled, labor 
turnover rapid, and inventory prob- 
lems particularly acute, high pres- 
sure selling is quite in order. In 
another concern, a more subtle ap- 
proach is called for. Yet, in both 
instances, identical selling forces can 
be employed. 

The first of these is called partici- 
pation. It is generally true that in- 
dividuals most interested in a_ pro- 
gram are those who've had a hand 
in its development. Certainly, the 
storekeeper who helped devise the 
system for identifying materials is 
more concerned with the problem 
than one whose advice was not so- 
licited. Nor is it unusual for the 
employe who owns stock in the 
company to work better than one 
who does not. Hence, when inven- 
tory systems are drawn up, as many 
persons as is practicable should be 
called in for advice, suggestions, and 
comments. 

Competition is a second force to 


Must Inventory Men Bark At Everyone? 


(Continued from page 30) 


be considered. What is the inven- 
tory turnover in different depart- 
ments of the machine shop? If de- 
partment L3 increased its turnover 
15 per cent and department T4 
showed a decrease during the same 
period, members of the less efficient 
section will usually feel impelled to 
improye their relative standing. 
Comparison of departmental rec- 
ords, as a means of developing the 
competitive feeling which leads to 
self-improvement, has been espe- 
cially effective in safety programs 
and is, to a lesser extent, being used 
in inventory control. 

Bulletin boards, company publi- 
cations, awards to outstanding de- 
partments, and other promotional 
devices are being employed to in- 
tensify this element. General Elec- 
tric has made excellent use of this 
device by personifying old-fashioned 
inventory methods as the devil and 
modern methods as an agenl. 

Obvious interest is still another 
selling force that should be em- 
ployed. There’s hardly a company 
executive who does not spend a few 
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sleepless nights a month worrying 
about inventory. Few board meet- 
ings are free of discussions on this 
topic. Nothing interests manage- 
ment more than the control of its 
inventory investment. There often 
may be, however, a feeling among 
employes that inventory control is 
an unimportant consideration. 

The company president who con- 
tributes a message to the inventory 
manual adds authority to the docu- 
ment and indicates his interest in 
them subject...) hey executive who 
spares a few moments from his 
other duties to look into the store- 
room is, by his very presence, add- 
ing importance to the seemingly 
mundane job of placing materials 
in racks. Even the presence Olmral 
public accountant, peering into bins 
or checking records, has the salu- 
tary effect of demonstrating that 
management is very much interested 
in inventory control. 

By utilizing such devices of com- 
panywide education and _interest- 
building, the otherwise dull and 
uninteresting subject of inventory 
control can be made vitally impor- 
tant to employes who never really 
thought about the matter before. 
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YOU and the 
association of commerce 


The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry is the only 
over-all business association serving the interest of all business in 
the Chicago area. No other group works — or can work — as this 
Association does to: 


Promote Chicago and Chicago business 
Improve Chicago as a place in which to live and work 


Provide members with direct services available to them in 
no other way. 


Whether or not you belong to the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry your business benefits from its work. But your 
full dues quota and your active personal participation are necessary. 


The Officers and Directors of the Association are undertaking a 
program to increase revenue by obtaining new members and by 
adjusting out-of-line quotas of existing members. 


Despite greatly increased prices, the basic dues rate has not been 
increased since the Association was founded in 1904. It has been 
and will continue to be the Association’s policy to encourage small 
companies to join and enjoy the benefits of the Association at the 
minimum annual rate of $50.00. Large companies, of course, pay 
larger annual dues. 


If You Are A Member — use your Association’s services, 
participate actively in the work to improve and promote 
Chicago, and pay your full dues quota. 


If You Are Not A Member — call the Association for 
information about membership — FRanklin 2-7700. 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


One North LaSalle Street FRanklin 2-7700 


